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BETTER  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

OF  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


By  President  Alston  Ellis,  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity,  Athens,  Ohio 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  School  Improvement 
Federation,  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27,  1912.) 

In  what  I  shall  try  to  present  in  the  pages 
to  follow,  I  shall  take  a  somewhat  wider  view 
of  educational  affairs  in  Ohio  than  my  subject, 
as  chosen  for  me  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
would  suggest.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune, 
for  a  number  of  years,  to  be  more  or  less  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  three  phases  of  public 
education  in  which  our  citizens  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  a  very  intense  and  permanent  interest 
— the  common  schools,  the  normal  schools, 
and  the  universities.  These  educational  agen¬ 
cies,  as  I  understand  them,  are  named  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  to  the  people  at  large. 
From  the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate  and 
professional  schools  of  the  university,  there 
should  be  no  broken  or  weak  links  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  chain.  In  our  educational  history 
in  Ohio,  and  in  this  country  generally,  the 
college  came  first  in  its  appeal  to  the  people 
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for  patronage  and  support.  That  would  not  be 
the  order  of  educational  effort  were  we  to  begin 
all  over  again  guided  by  the  experience  of  the 
years  behind  us.  The  public  school  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  normal  school,  the 
college,  the  university,  and  the  professional 
school  must  build.  Weakness  in  the  foundation 
suggests  instability  in  the  super-structure  and 
the  more  so  when  additional  stories  are  super¬ 
imposed. 

One  hindrance  to  better  educational  prog¬ 
ress  in  Ohio  has  been  the  lack  of  desired  unity 
of  effort  and  interest  among  public-school 
men  and  college  men.  Then  too,  public- 
school  men  and  college  men  have  both  had  dis¬ 
cordant  and  sometimes  warring  elements  with¬ 
in  their  own  ranks.  Using  the  language  of  St. 
James,  “My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not 
so  to  be.“  Every  one  worthy  of  the  name 
teacher ,  should  be  broad-minded  enough  to 
look  upon  all  our  educational  forces  as  part  of 
a  desirable  whole  which  is  to  be  made  effec¬ 
tive  for  far-reaching  service  in  all  its  parts. 
Selfish  interests  must  be  thrust  aside  when  we 
come  to  consider  and  act  upon  plans  for  the 
betterment  of  educational  interest  in  Ohio. 
The  united  influence  of  school  and  college  men 
and  women,  wisely  directed  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  any  worthy  cause,  would  mean  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  in  much  the  larger  number  of 
cases. 
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Some  Statements,  with  us,  have  come  to 
have  almost  axiomatic  force.  We  are  told  that 
education  is  the  chief  defence  of  nations,  that 
the  common  schools  are  the  people’s  colleges, 
that  it  is  better  to  spend  money  in  building 
school-houses  and  colleges  than  in  building  jails 
and  penitentiaries,  and  that  the  seeds  of  what¬ 
ever  of  good  we  would  have  grow  into  the  lives 
of  our  people  must  be  sown  in  the  courses  of 
study  pursued  in  our  educational  institutions. 

Some  recognition  of  the  force  of  these .  state¬ 
ments  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  first  school 
law  of  Ohio  in  1821.  For  ninety  years,  now, 
Ohio  has  fostered  schools  and  the  means  of  ed¬ 
ucation  by  legislative  acts.  In  1838,  the  State 
appropriated  $ 200,000  for  public-school  pur¬ 
poses.  This  act  was  the  forerunner  of  other 
acts,  of  a  similar  nature,  making  direct  ap¬ 
propriations,  varying  in  amount,  for  public- 
school  support  up  to  1853,  at  which  date  a  two- 
mill  state- wide  levy  was  made  effective  by  leg¬ 
islation  enacted  the  year  previous.  From  that 
date  to  19 1 1,  a  period  of  59  years,  there  was 
but  little  variation  in  the  State  levy.  It  was 
2  mills  in  1852  and  reduced  to  1^  mills  the 
next  year.  In  i860  and  1861  it  was  1%  mills. 

From  1852  to  1871,  it  was  i%o  mills.  From 
1872  to  1911,  it  was  one  mill  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  1902  and  1903  when  it  was  reduced  to 
19/2o  of  a  mill.  The  present  rate,  expressed  in 
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decimal  form,  is  .335  of  a  mill.  The  total  tax 
rate  in  Ohio,  for  all  State  purposes,  is  now 
.451  of  a  mill,  divided  as  follows: 


Common  Schools . 335°  of  a  mill 

Irreducible  Debt  Interest . 0335  “  “ 

Ohio  State  University ....... .  .0535  “  “ 

Ohio  University . 0085  “  “ 

O.  U.  Normal  College . 0050  “  “ 

Miami  University . 0085  “  “ 

M.  U.  Normal  College . 0035  “  “ 

Wilberforce  University . °°35  “  “ 


Total . 4510  “  “ 


The  total  value  of  property  in  Ohio  upon  which 
this  State  tax  is  levied  was,ini9ii,  $6, 201, 303, 
588,00.  Property  values  in  Ohio,  in  1910,  foot- 
ed-up  a  total  of  $2,427,000,000  in  round  numbers. 
The  State  levy,  for  all  purposes,  was  1.345  mills 
in  1910.  The  mill-tax  rates  given  above  failed, 
when  applied  to  the  increased  valuation  in  1911, 
to  produce  as  much  revenue  as  was  produced 
from  the  larger  mill  rate  levied  upon  the  smaller 
valuation  of  1910. 

The  so-called  “Enabling  Act”  of  1911  made 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools, 
the  normal  schools,  and  the  universities  by 
granting  to  each  a  fixed  amount,  to  be  paid 
from  the  mill-tax  levy  should  that  prove  suf¬ 
ficient;  but  should  it  prove  insufficient  then  the 
deficits  were  to  be  made  good  by  drafts  upon 
the  general  fund  in  the  State  Treasury. 
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The  following  table  is  instructive: 


Educational  Agency 

Enabling  Act 
Appropriation 

Deficit 

Common  Schools, 
enumerated  youth 

$2  for  each 

$423,167  15 

Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity . 

$400,000  00 

71,090  46 

Ohio  University  and 
Normal  College.. 

100,000  00 

17,004  14 

Miami  University 
and  Normal  Col- 
lege . 

100,000  00 

26,225  90 

Wilbeforce  Univer¬ 
sity  . . . 

25,000  00 

3.482  54 

To  make  good  the  deficits  report  above,  and 
amounting  to  $540,970  19,  the  present  mill-tax 
rate  remaining  unchanged,  the  sum  of  $1,098^ 
672,412  mustbeadded  to  the  $6,201,303,588  to 
give  all  the  educational  interests  concerned  the 
financial  support  provided  for  them  in  the  En¬ 
abling  Act  of  two  years  ago. 

What  of  the  future?  It  is  not  yet  known  what 
the  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  Ohio  will 
be  as  determined  by  the  assessments  made  in 
1912.  If  the  listing  of  real  and  personal  prop 
erty,  now  under  way  in  Ohio,  gives  a  total  val¬ 
uation  amounting  to  not  less  than  $7,300,000,000 
then,  the  present  mill-tax  rate  remaining  opera¬ 
tive,  the  schools  and  universities  will  receive  an 
income  equal  to,  but  not  in  excess  of,  that  they 
received  in  1910.  All  conversant  with  educa- 
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tional  conditions  in  Ohio  know  that  the  school 
and  college  revenues  received  in  1910  are  not 
large  enough  to  meet  school  and  college  wants 
in  1913.  The  present  mill-tax  support  of  the 
schools  and  universities  must  be  supplemented 
by  special  appropriations  to  meet  the  normal 
growth  of  educational  needs  connected  with 
these  educational  agencies. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  persistent  effort 
to  bring  about  the  abolishment  of  the  state¬ 
wide  mill-tax  levies  in  Ohio.  Within  the  pres¬ 
ent  month,  the  County  Auditors’  Association, 
meeting  in  this  city,  went  on  record  as  heartily 
favoring  the  plan  of  abolishing  the  State  Levy. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  State  levied  for  its  own  use  a 
tax  of  2.89  mills  on  all  property,  both  real  and 
personal.  Later,  this  was  reduced  to  1.35  mills, 
then  to  1.345  mills,  and  finally  to  .451  of  a  mill, 
as  at  present.  This  present  State  tax  of  .451  of 
a  mill  forms  a  part  of  the  one  per  cent,  tax  rate 
authorized  by  law  in  Ohio;  that  is,  the  State 
tax  and  local  taxes  are  included  in  the  one  per 
cent,  tax  limit.  This  union  works  to  the  injury 
of  the  State  tax  for  the  smaller  it  is  made  the 
greater  can  be  the  local  rate.  The  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  State  tax  would  leave  the  whole  of 
the  legal  one  per  cent,  tax  for  local  use. 

In  1906,  Governor  Andrew  L.  Harris  appointed 
an  Honorary  Tax  Commission  to  investigate 
the  tax  laws  of  Ohio.  The  fourth  recommend- 
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ation  in  the  Commission’s  report  is,  “Abolish 
the  state  levy  and  completely  separate  state  and 
local  revenues.”  The  reason  for  this  recom¬ 
mendation  is  “that  the  counties  will  no  longer 
rival  each  other  in  the  distribution  of  taxes  for 
the  support  of  a  common  fund,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  discrimination  and  favoritism  would 
be  destroyed  and  a  nearer  approach  to  home 
rule  in  taxation  would  be  attained.”  The  pres¬ 
ent  assessment  of  property,  all  over  Ohio,  at 
approximately  its  cash  value,  does  away  with 
the  objection  against  the  State  levy  stated  by 
the  Honorary  Commission.  The  recommend¬ 
ation  of  the  Commission  that  State  and  local 
taxes  be  completely  separated  accords  with  my 
own  view  as  to  that  matter.  If  “home  rule” 
are  words  with  which  politicians  juggle  when 
advocating  the  abolishment  of  all  property  tax 
for  State  purposes,  how  can  the}7  defend  their 
advocacy  of  the  io-mill  and  15-mill,  by  vote, 
limits  put  upon  the  power  of  the  people  to  tax 
themselves  for  purposes  that  they  think  proper? 

A  Special  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  re¬ 
porting  on  the  subject  of  Taxation,  in  1909 
says: 

“It  is  manifestly  not  the  desire  to  raise  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  by  an  increase  of  the  direct  levy 
*  *  *  It  is  more  desirable  to  abolish  the 
present  direct  levy  than  to  increase  it  *  *  *  * 
“This  levy  now  amounts  to  but  1.345  mills, 
one  mill  of  which  is  levied  for  the  support  of 
« 
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the  common  schools  of  the  State  and  distri¬ 
buted  back  to  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
enumeration  of  school  youth.  In  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  counties  of  Ohio  this  law  is  work¬ 
ing  an  injustice.  This  one  mill  levy  should  be 
dropped  and  each  county  be  required  to  support 
its  own  schools  *********** 

“Many  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
counties  in  the  State  are  drawing  thousands  of 
dollars  more  from  this  fund  than  they  pay  in, 
while  many  of  the  small  and  poorer  counties  of 
the  State  are  paying  in  more  than  they  get 
back.  The  property  owners  really  bearing  this 
burden  are  the  farmers,  for  the  populous  cen¬ 
ters  in  every  county  get  more  from  this  fund 
than  they  pay  in,  while  the  dearth  of  school 
youth  in  the  country  districts  has  resulted  in 
the  farming  communities  of  the  whole  State 
paying  into  this  fund  largely  in  excess  of  the 
amount  received  by  them  in  return.” 

Quotation  from  the  report  of  this  Senate 
Committee  is  made  just  to  show  how  easy  it  is 
to  drop  into  exaggeration  when  engaged  in 
specious  pleading.  The  State  school  tax  never 
worked  injustice  to  anyone  for  its  conforms  to 
the  views  held  by  intelligent  people  all  over  the 
country  that  education  is  a  State  concern,  in¬ 
volving  the  well-being  ultimately  of  all  the 
people,  and  for  that  reason  has  a  statewide 
significance.  To  say  that  injustice  is  done  to 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  counties  of  Ohio  under 
the  State  system  of  school  taxation,  operative 
since  1852,  is  only  on  a  par  with  that  other  as- 
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sertion  that  the  farmers  are  bearing  more  than 
their  just  share  of  taxation  for  public-school 
support  in  Ohio. 

The  present  Tax  Commission  of  Ohio,  in  its 
Second  Annual  Report,  that  for  1911,  reports  as 
follows: 

‘‘Whenever  a  tax  is  levied  by  the  State  upon 
all  property  each  locality  will  endeavor  to  secure 
advantage  in  the  way  of  low  assessments,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  effect  upon  others.  This  fault 
is  inheient  in  the  system,  and  so  long  as  there 
is  a  general  State  tax  the  disposition  to  reduce 
the  valuation  in  each  community,  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  others  are  bearing  at  least  their  full 
share  of  such  tax,  will  always  render  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  a  uniform  assessment  of  prop¬ 
erty.” 

Again:  “The  levy  for  State  Common  School 
Fund  should  be  abolished,  and  each  county  made 
the  unit  for  school  purposes.  The  school  levies 
could  be  increased  in  each  district  by  the  present 
Stale  rate,  without  increasing  the  amount  the 
tax-payers  would  pay  in  taxes.  If  then,  it  is 
found  that  certain  counties  or  districts  require 
State  aid,  that  can  be  furnished  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  revenue  of  the  State,  and  this,  on  the  basis 
of  the  apportionment  made  in  1910,  assuming 
that  the  excess  represented  the  amount  of  State 
aid  necessary,  would  amount  to  about  $230,000. 

“Should  the  State  levy  be  wiped  out,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  provide  about  $890,000  for  Sink¬ 
ing  Fund  and  University  purposes.  It  is  believed 
the  present  revenues  are  ample  to  do  this,  but  if 
these  should  be  found  insufficient,  the  needed 
funds  can  be  secured  by  apportioning  the  same 
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among  the  counties  according  to  the  total  rev¬ 
enue  raised  in  each. 

“This  ap}3ortionment-by-expenditure  method 
would  distribute  the  amount  to  be  raised  for 
Slate  purposes,  to  each  county  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  expenditure,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  on  the  basis  of  the  total  revenues  collected 
to  defray  this  expenditure  within  each  county 
and  all  the  taxing  districts  contained  in  the 
county.  It  would  tend  to  economy  in  both 
State  and  local  government.  Local  extrava¬ 
gance  would  increase  the  proportion  of  the  State 
burden,  and  State  extravagance  would  be  di¬ 
rectly  reflected  in  a  higher  charge  upon  the 
localities.” 

An  answer  to  the  statement  contained  in  the 
first  paragraph  has  already  been  given.  The 
present  almost  uniform  assessment  of  property 
at  its  real  value  in  money  negatives  the  objec¬ 
tion  stated.  The  other  paragraphs  are  well 
enough  in  their  statements  if  the  wisdom  of  the 
recommendation  to  abolish  all  State  taxes  is 
admitted.  However,  the  careful  student  of  tax¬ 
ation  in  this  State,  and  other  states  as  well,  will 
have  some  doubt  as  to  the  successful  working 
out  of  the  plan  presented  by  the  Tax  Commision. 
Its  plan  is  more  theory  than  practice  and  is  not 
operative  anywhere  in  its  entirety  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends. 

Recently,  I  sent  out  a  brief  questionnaire  to 
the  Department  of  Education  in  each  of  the 
forty-eight  States  of  the  Union.  Four  of  the 
questions  were  as  follows: 
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1.  To  what  extent  does  your  state,  as  a  state , 
support  the  public  schools  by  a  general  property 
tax,  i.  e.,  mill-tax? 

2.  What  other  sources  of  state  income,  if 
any,  for  funds  used  for  general  public  school 
support? 

3.  How  are  funds  named  in  1  and  2  distrib¬ 
uted  ? 

4.  Reasons  for  or  against  a  definite,  state¬ 
wide  mill-tax,  on  all  taxable  property,  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools,  normal  schools, 
and  all  other  public  institutions  of  learning? 

Answers  were  received  from  38  states,  those 
not  reporting  being  Colorado,  Delaware,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming. 
As  my  desire  was  to  have  full  returns,  a  second 
request  was  sent  out  to  each  non-reporting  state, 
but  without  result. 

Answers  to  the  first  question  show  that  21  of 
the  38  states,  reporting,  have  a  definite,  state¬ 
wide  mill-tax  for  the  support  of  the  common 
schools.  Ohio  holds  position  at  the  tail-end  of 
this  list  of  states.  The  mill-tax  levy,  in  the 
states  reported,  runs  from  3  mills,  the  highest, 
to  6%oo  °f  one  mill,  the  lowest.  The  states 
levying  a  mill-tax  for  common -school  support 
are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Florida,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
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Ten  States — California,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  West  Virginia 
— support  their  common  schools  by  direct  legis¬ 
lative  appropriations.  California  holds  bonds 
to  the  credit  of  the  common  schools  amounting 
to  $6,873,975.  In  this  state,  on  June  30,  1912, 
the  school  fund  subject  to  apportionment  was 
$2,989,159.91.  Reports  show  that  the  last  di¬ 
rect  appropriations  for  school  support  were 
$751,189.87  in  Connecticut;  $2,000,000  in  Illinois; 
$5,800,000  in  New  York;  $7,500,000  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  $470,000  in  Rhode  Island;  and  $690,000 
in  West  Virginia.  In  addition  to  the  one-sixth 
mill  tax  levied  by  state  authority  for  common- 
school  support,  Texas  has  the  income  from  a 
permanent  state  school  fund  of  $70,000,000  and 
a  permanent  county  school  fund  of  $13,000,000. 
Added  to  these  sources  of  revenue  is  a  local  tax 
not  exceeding  one-half  mill  in  the  different 
school  districts  of  the  State.  The  appropriations 
made  in  Kansas,  Michigan,  and  North  Carolina, 
were  not  definitely  stated.  In  the  following- 
named  states,  no  state  aid,  financially,  is  given 
beyond  interest  on  permanent  school  funds: 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  Nebraska,  and 
Oregon.  In  Missouri  and  Tennessee  a  definite 
part  of  the  gross  revenue  is  applied  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  education — one-third  in  the  former  state 
and  one-fourth  in  the  latter.  It  may  be  noted 
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that  few  states  are  without  a  permanent,  inter¬ 
est-bearing  school  fund,  the  income  from  which 
is  used  in  supporting  the  schools. 

There  are  different  methods  of  distributing 
the  revenue  collected  for  school  support.  In 
more  than  half  the  states  reporting,  the  basis 
for  the  distribution  of  school  funds,  coming 
directly  from  the  state,  is  the  school  enumera¬ 
tion  as  in  Ohio. 

The  method  of  distribution  followed  in 
California  is  somewhat  complicated,  yet  exhi¬ 
biting  elements  of  wisdom  and  strength: 

“Elementary  schools  receive  $250  per  teacher 
based  on  attendance  and  $9.57  on  average  daily 
attendance.  High  schools  receive  $794.78  per 
school  and  $9.99  per  pupil  on  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance.  Distribution  to  elementary  schools 
is  on  teacher  basis,  determined  on  average 
daily  attendance — one  teacher  for  each  35  pupils, 
or  fraction  of  35,  and  one  for  each  10  above. 
Each  county  gives  $550  per  teacher  and  balance 
on  daily  attendance,  the  last  often  reaching  $18 
per  pupil.” 

In  Missouri  where,  as  before  stated,  one-third 
of  the  general  revenue  is  given  to  the  schools, 
the  distribution  is  as  follows: 

“One-half  on  the  number  of  teachers  actually 
employed;  one-half  on  the  total  number  of  days 
of  attendance.” 

In  New  York,  the  appropriation  of  $5,800,000 
is  distributed  over  eight  or  nine  fields  of  educa¬ 
tional  work.  Oregon  gives  $100  to  each  school 
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district  and  distributes  the  rest  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  state  appropriation 
of  $7,500,000  is  distributed  as  follows: 

“One-half  on  the  number  of  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  6  and  16  and  one-half  on  the 
number  of  regularly  employed  teachers.” 

“In  the  State  of  Washington,  the  apportion¬ 
ment  is  on  the  basis  of  the 

“Total  days  of  attendance  of  pupils,  yet  each 
district  must  be  credited  with  2,000  days’  at¬ 
tendance.  Each  high  school  receives  $ 100  for 
each  grade  above  the  eight,  provided  it  contains 
not  less  than  four  pupils.” 

In  a  few  of  the  states  reporting,  no  reply  is 
given  to  the  fourth  question — that  asking  for 
“reasons  for  or  against  a  definite, state-wide  mill- 
tax,”  for  the  support  of  public  educational 
agencies  operating  within  the  state.  A  few  re¬ 
plies  to  this  question  are  given  just  as  they  were 
received.  It  may  be  stated  that  all  the  replies 
were  of  one  voice — not  a  discordant  note  among 
them. 

Illinois— “Education  is  a  state  function. 
Property  tends  to  collect  in  centers;  children  are 
generally  distributed.  All  the  people  of  the 
state  help  to  create  the  value  and  price  of  com¬ 
modities:  such,  whether  real  or  personal,  should 
contribute  to  the  education  of  the  children.” 

Kansas— “Yes;  simplicity,  advantage  to  less 
favored  localities,  uniformity  of  educational 
advantages.” 

Maine  —  “A  state-wide  tax,  properly  dis¬ 
tributed,  helps  to  equalize  school  opportunity.” 
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Minnesota — “Such  a  tax  recognizes  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  at  least  partly  a  state  enterprise.  It 
equalizes  the  burden  of  taxation  by  making 
wealthy  sections  of  the  state  help  support 
schools  in  poorer  sections.” 

Missouri — “A  state  tax  equalizes  the  burdens 
and  the  opportunities.  It  enables  the  centers  of 
wealth  to  contribute  their  just  share  to  the 
development  of  the  whole  state.  Education 
in  the  business  of  the  state.” 

Texas — “It  is  my  opinion  that  the  state  adval- 
orum  tax  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
is  a  wise  provision  of  our  law,  for  the  reason 
that  by  this  means  the  richer  sections  of  the 
State  assist  in  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the 
poorer  sections.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  entire 
State  to  look  after  the  education  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

Oregon  and  Vermont — “All  arguments  favor 
state  aid.” 

Late  in  November,  1912,  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  the  executives  of  the  leading  state  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  United  States.  It  called  for 
information  upon  the  following-named  topics: 

1.  To  what  extent  does  your  state,  as  a  state , 
support  your  institution  by  a  general  property 
tax,  i.  e.,  mill-tax? 

2.  Reasons  for  or  against  a  definite,  state-wide 
mill-tax,  on  all  the  taxable  property,  for  the 
support  of  public  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
all  other  public  institutions  of  learning. 

Replies  were  received  from  28  institutions, 
very  few  failing  to  make  prompt  and  courteous 
response.  Universities  supported  wholly,  or  in 
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part,  by  a  definite  mill-tax  represent  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  states:  Colorado, %;  Iowa,  y5;  Indiana, 
Yi o;  Illinois,  i;  Kentucky,  V20;  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  23/ioo\  Nebraska,  Nevada 
North  Dakota,  3%oo,  Ohio,  four  institutions  and 
two  normal  schools,  3 74,00;  Washington,  1%o‘» 
Wyoming,}^ — thirteen  states  out  of  the  twenty- 
eight  reporting.  Again  Ohio  holds  the  lowest 
place  in  the  list  of  states  giving  their  universi¬ 
ties  support  by  means  of  a  mill-tax  levy. 

The  States  giving  their  universities  support 
by  direct,  legislative  appropriations,  are  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas — 12. 

California  has  a  permanent  fund  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  university,  and  this  fund  increases 
automatically  at  the  rate  of  7%  per  annum. 
The  University  of  Utah  receives  64.43%  28% 

of  the  total  revenue  of  the  State.  Tennessee 
gives  to  its  University,  7%  of  25%  of  its  total 
revenue.  The  University  of  Minnesota,  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  mill-tax  list,  receives  two-thirds  of 
its  income  of  fr, 066, 000  from  direct  appropri¬ 
ations.  In  Texas,  there  is  agitation  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  Constitutional  amendment  provid¬ 
ing  fora  mill-tax  for  the  support  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  the  College  of  Industrial,  Arts,  and  the 
four  State  Normal  Schools  for  white  teachers. 

Replies  to  the  second  question  showed  twen¬ 
ty-three  advocates  of  a  definite,  mill-tax  for  the 
support  of  a  state’s  educational  agencies. 
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Six  statements  received  left  the  space  below 
the  question  vacant.  In  no  single  case  did  any¬ 
one  reporting  favor  the  support  of  the  State’s 
institutions  of  learning  by  direct  appropriations 
alone. 

A  few  statements  following  the  second  ques¬ 
tion  are  herewith  given  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  themselves 
and  are  fairly  indicative  of  the  general  purport 
of  all  the  reports  received: 

Wyoming — “Support  of  higher  education  by 
a  state-wide  mill-tax  is  the  best  method  of  sup¬ 
plying  educational  needs.  This  method  avoids 
the  perils  and  uncertainties  of  the  usual  legis¬ 
lative  process.  It  is  not  burdensome  the  tax 
always  being  a  small  proportion  of  each  indiv¬ 
idual’s  tax  bills.  It  produces  an  automatically 
growing  income  as  assessments  rise.  Boards 
can  plan  wisely  for  years  ahead.” 

Texas  — The  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Texas,  contains 
the  following  statements:  “It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  plan  of  relying  on  appropria¬ 
tions  from  the  general  revenue,  made  bienni¬ 
ally,  is  open  to  grave  objections,  and  we  do 
not  reccomend  such  appropriations  unless  the 
legislature  should  decline  to  provide  for  the 
University’s  necessities  by  means  of  the  spec¬ 
ial  tax  that  is  recommended.  A  university  of 
all  institutions  should  be  managed  reasonably 
and  prudently,  on  the  basis  of  plans  deliber¬ 
ately  chosen,  and  providing  for  an  orderly 
developmeut  stretching  over  a  series  of  years. 
Such  a  conduct  of  affairs  is  impossible  under 
the  system  of  biennial  appropriations.  What 
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will  be  done  by  legislatures  and  governors  two, 
four,  and  six  years  in  the  future  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  foreseen.  This  compels  the  Regents  to 
pursue  a  “hand  to  mouth”  policy,  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  interests  of  the  University  and 
destructive  of  prudent  and  economical  manage¬ 
ment.” 

“The  entanglement  of  the  University  in  fac¬ 
tional  politics  constitutes,  if  possible,  a  graver 
objection  to  the  system  of  biennial  appropriations 
for  its  maintenance.  The  officers  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  should  not  be  called  upon  to  lobby,  how¬ 
ever  important  the  end  to  be  attained  or  unex¬ 
ceptional  the  methods  employed.  Men  engaged 
in  educational  service  should  be  free  to  devote 
their  best  energies  to  their  high  functions. 

Above  all,  the  University  itself  should  be  so  sup¬ 
ported  as  to  be  wholly  independent  of  partisan 
caprice.” 

Maine — “We  believe  that  a  mill-tax  would  be 
a  better  way  to  support  higher  education  for 
these  reasons : 

( 1 )  The  amount  appropriated  would  grow  as 
the  wealth  of  the  State  increased. 

( 2 )  Continuous  plans  could  be  made  that  would 
extend  through  a  long  series  of  years. 

(3)  The  satisfaction  coming  from  a  definite 
understanding  of  what  income  would  be  avail¬ 
able  would  be  worth  a  great  deal.” 

Indiana — “We  believe  thoroughly  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  method  of  supporting  state  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.” 

Michigan — “From  the  point  of  view  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  value  of  a  mill-tax  lies  in  its  perma- 
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liencyand  certainty.  The  Regents  or  Trustees 
of  a  University  are  undoubtedly  better  judges 
of  its  needs  than  the  Legislature  can  be.  The 
Regents, when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  def¬ 
inite,  minimum  income  to  figure  on,  are  able  to 
]ay  plans  for  the  future, and  to  establish  a  defi¬ 
nite  policy,  which  has  as  great  advantage  for  the 
University  as  any  other  definite,  well-laid-out 
scheme  has  over  a  slip-shod,  hand-to-mouth 
policy.” 

Nebraska — “The  advantage  to  us  of  our  tax 
rate  is  as  follows:  While  the  proceeds  must 
be  biennially  appropriated,  the  legislature  re¬ 
gards  this  as  money  collected  for  the  benefit  of 
the  institution  and  appropriates  it  usually  with¬ 
out  a  dissenting  vote.  It  appropriates  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution,  and  does  not  require 
that  the  items  be  specified.  Thus  we  avoid  the 
need  of  making  out  an  itemized  budget  in  ad¬ 
vance.” 

“As  the  state  increases  in  wealth,  the  reve¬ 
nues  increase  automatically,  hence  the  great 
growth  of  the  institution  has  been  in  part  met 
by  the  revenues  that  have  flown  in  through  the 
increase  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  state. 
It  gives  us  something  approaching  the  income 
of  an  endowment,” 

Oklahoma — “I.  The  University  of  Oklahoma 
is  not  supported  by  a  mill-tax.  II.  The  State 
University  should  have  a  permanent  mill-tax 
devoted  to  its  support,  because: 

(i)  The  management  of  the  school  would 
then  be  able  to  provide  a  continuous  and  pro¬ 
gressive  policy,  covering  a  considerable  number 
of  years. 
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(2)  The  University  would  be  relieved  from 
sudden  fluctuations  of  public  opinion  either 
favorable  to  or  antagonistic  to  the  University. 

(3)  The  President  of  the  University  would 
be  relieved  from  the  temptation  to  make  ap¬ 
pointments  or  confer  other  political  favors  in 
exchange  for  influence  in  passing  the  Univer¬ 
sity  appropriations  through  the  Legislature.” 

South  Carolina — “(1)  The  authorities  would 
be  better  able  to  plan  their  financial  policy, 
having  a  fairly  definite  estimate  as  to  their 
income. 

(2)  The  institution  would  be  kept  out  of 
politics. 

(3)  The  income  of  the  institution  would 
grow  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  State. 

(4)  It  would  emphasize  the  unity  of  the 
system.” 

In  a  letter  from  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  bearing 
date  of  November  thirteenth,  1912,  are  found 
the  following  statements: 

‘‘I  am  much  interested  in  your  statement 
in  regard  to  the  probability  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  abolish  the  mill-tax  for  the  support 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Ohio. 
Unless  some  better  means  for  the  support  of 
institutions  is  provided  immediately,  this  would 
doubtless  be  a  great  mistake.  And  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  better  means.  So  far,  the 
mill-tax  for  the  support  of  State  schools  has 
proven  to  be  most  satisfactory.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  very  easy  to  understand: 

•‘Eirst,  it  assures  a  steady  income. 
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“Second,  this  income  increases,  naturally 
as  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  State  in¬ 
crease,  and  in  proportion  to  the  corresponding 
needs  for  larger  support  of  the  schools. 

“Third,  if  the  income  from  this  source  should 
prove  too  small  or  too  large,  it  could  easily  be 
changed  by  making  a  change  in  the  rate. 

“Fourth,  it  prevents  the  possibility  of  jug¬ 
gling  with  funds. 

“Fifth,  it  obviates  the  unseemly  destructive 
squabbles  which  sometimes  arise  between  those 
interested  in  and  responsible  for  the  support  of 
the  lower  schools  and  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning.’’ 

I  look  with  misgiving,  that  some  business 
sense  awakens,  upon  the  plan  that  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  of  abolishing  the  mill-tax  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  and  the  State  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  The  carrying  out  of  that  plan  means  the 
placing  of  them  upon  an  uncertain  and  insecure 
financial  basis.  Under  such  a  condition  of  finan¬ 
cial  chaos,  no  intelligent  effort  could  project 
itself  far  into  the  future.  The  proposition  is 
suggestive  of  a  management  without  stability, 
force,  or  efficiency.  A  precarious  revenue  would 
tie  the  hands  and  hold  back  the  energies  of  every 
one  working  in  any  manner  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Then,  too,  all  business  experience  protests 
against  the  abandonment  of  the  present  system 
of  providing  for  institutional  maintenance.  No 
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enterprise  of  any  moment  should  be  entered  up¬ 
on  before  ways  and  means  for  its  intelligent 
prosecution  have  been  wisely  considered  and 
adequately  provided.  The  most  disagreeable  fea¬ 
ture  connected  with  the  management  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  our  State  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  forces  those  in  control  of  them  to  make 
application  to  the  General  Assembly  for  special 
appropriations.  Added  to  this  loss  of  time  and 
energy,  which  under  more  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tions  could  be  better  expended  elsewhere,  is 
the  fear,  forcing  to  active  effort,  that  ill-advised 
legislation  may  sweep  away,  in  a  day,  the  little 
fund  made,  as  it  were,  an  endowment  by  past 
legislative  wisdom.  The  thought  and  activity 
much  needed  to  promote  work  within  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  make  known  its  scope  and  value  to 
those  wno  might  be  induced  thereby  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages  are  weakened  by 
the  necessity  of  lobbying  efforts  to  hold  appro¬ 
priated  revenue  and  to  secure  much-needed  ad¬ 
ditions  thereto. 

A  certain  mill-tax  revenue  should  need  no 
advocacy  before  those  who  are  really  desirous  of 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  State’s  educational 
institutions.  The  sign-board  of  experience 
points  unerringly  to  the  kind  of  business  man¬ 
agement  these  institutions  should  be  under  to 
put  them  in  a  favorable  condition  for  accom¬ 
plishing,  with  good  result,  the  purpose  for  which 
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they  were  established.  Give  them  a  certain 
revenue,  as  liberal  in  amount  as  all  considera¬ 
tions  and  conditions  make  advisable;  place  them 
under  the  control  of  boards  whose  membership 
has  been  judiciously  selected;  and  then  free 
them  from  threats  of  unwise  legislative  inter¬ 
ference.  Under  such  a  policy  every  education¬ 
al  institution  in  the  State  would  feel  the  thrill 
of  new  life  and  a  more  energized  purpose.  In¬ 
stitutional  well-being  suggests  a  definite,  relia¬ 
ble  financial  support.  This  will  never  come  by 
annual  or  biennial  special  appropriations — al¬ 
ways,  as  experience  has  proved,  matters  in¬ 
volved  in  much  uncertainty — a  feast  to-day;  a 
famine  tomorrow. 

Arthur  Lefevre,  Secretary  for  Research,  State 
of  Texas,  referring  to  the  injurious  rivalry,  on 
the  part  of  different  educational  institutions, 
as  seen  in  ever  recurring  scrambles  before  leg¬ 
islatures  for  appropriations,  hits  the  mark  when 
when  he  says: 

“A  state  tax  for  the  institutions  of  higher 
education,  defiinitely  apportioned  between 
them  by  the  law  levying  the  tax,  would  remove 
entirely  the  ground  of  the  argument  in  ques¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  only  right  arrangement 
for  applying  the  state’s  support,  and  it  also 
represents  the  best  practice.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  this  effective  remedy  seems  not  to 
suggest  itself  to  advocates  of  concentration  or 
of  central  boards.” 
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When,  in  May  1911,  the  one  per  cent,  meas¬ 
ure  was  receiving  legislative  consideration,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Harmon  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

“Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  exempt 
the  state  levy  wholly  from  the  one  per  cent, 
proposition  ?  *  *  *  *  Then,  that  the  public 
schools  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
should  not  be  unduly  supported,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  State  tax  be  cut  to  one-half  the 
present  amount.  I  have  strong  conviction 
that,  if  a  larger  reduction  than  the  half  is  made, 
the  public  schools  and  our  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  will  lose  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
revenue  they  now  receive  *  *  *  *  I  think 

he  must  be  optimistic  indeed  who  believes  that 
the  State’s  duplicate  will  be  much  more  than 
doubled.  The  suggestion  I  make  will  reduce 
the  State  levy  to  .6725  of  one  mill.  By  exempt¬ 
ing  that  from  the  one  per  cent,  levy  new  sup¬ 
port  will  be  brought  to  the  measure  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State,  as  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  public  schools  and  the  educational 
institutions,  will  not  be  injured.  The  whole 
of  the  tax  suggested  is  practically  a  cipher  com¬ 
pared  with  what  we  have  been  paying  locally.” 

The  prediction  in  the  letter  referring  to  a  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  public  schools,  and  to  the 
educational  institutions  supported  by  the  State, 
has  been  fully  verified.  These  educational  in¬ 
terests  were  saved  from  a  loss  of  about  one-fifth 
of  their  former  revenue  by  a  section  of  House 
Bill  No.  618,  which  begins  as  follows: 

“That  in  the  event  the  rates  authorized  by 
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law  for  the  several  funds  named  in  this  act 
shall  not  produce  the  respective  amounts  herein 
appropriated,  the  auditor  of  state  is  hereby 
authorized  to  draw  warrants  on  the  state  treas¬ 
ury  in  amounts  equal  to  the  deficiencies,  the 
said  warrants  to  be  payable  out  of  any  money 
to  the  credit  of  the  general  revenue  fund  not 
otherwise  appropriated.” 

The  present  tax  rate  for  the  common  schools 
of  Ohio  is  .335  of  one  mill;  the  rate  on  the  val¬ 
uation  of  taxable  property,  $6,201,303,588,  to 
produce  $2  for  each  of  the  1,226,798  enumerated 
youth  of  school  age  (6-21)  in  Ohio,  should  be 
•395  °f  one  mill.  To  give  $4  to  each  enumer¬ 
ated  youth  would  require  a  mill-tax  levy,  on  the 
present  valuation,  of  .79  of  one  mill.  Then  the 
income  would  increase  automatically  with  the 
increased  valuation  of  taxable  property. 

A  state-wide  mill-tax  of  one  mill  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  revenue  sufficient  to  give  each  enumer¬ 
ated  youth  in  Ohio  $4  annually  and  give  the 
four  universities,  and  the  normal  schools,  suffi¬ 
cient  annual  income  to  meet  all  current  ex¬ 
penses. 

That  the  Legislature  may  keep  control,  to  a 
desirable  extent,  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning — universities  and  normal  schools — the 
following  plan  is  suggested: 

Levy  a  state-wide  mill-tax  of  one  mill  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  Set  aside  not  less  then  79 
per  cent,  of  the  revenue  thus  produced  for  the 
support  of  the  common  schools,  this  sum  to  be 
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apportioned  upon  the  basis  of  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance  of  pupils,  number  of  teachers  employ¬ 
ed,  length  of  school-year,  or  upon  such  modi¬ 
fication  of  said  plan  as  the  best  experience  of 
other  states  suggests.  Then  apportion  the  re¬ 
maining  21  per  cent,  of  the  mill-tax  revenue  be¬ 
tween  the  universites  and  normal  schools  on 
the  existing  ratio  of  institutional  support,  taking 
into  consideration  the  two  new  normal  schools 
and  putting  them  upon  an  equality,  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  named,  with  the  normal  colleges  now 
connected  with  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens, 
and  the  Miami  University,  at  Oxford. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  system  of 
supporting  the  public  schools  and  the  universi¬ 
ties  by  a  mill-tax  should  not  be  continued;  and 
this  tax,  separated  wholly  from  the  one  per  cent, 
tax,  should  be  large  enough  to  double  the  state 
support  now  given  to  the  public  schools  and 
meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  universites 
and  the  normal  schools  for  financial  support. 

Kentucky  gives  to  each  school  youth  within 
her  borders  $4  annually:  Ohio  gives  half  as 
much.  The  present  mill-tax  support  does  not 
meet  one-half  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  uni¬ 
versities.  Special  appropriations,  varying  in  a- 
mount  and  then  clothed  in  an  element  of  con¬ 
tinued  uncertainty,  must  be  made  by  our  law¬ 
makers.  The  appropriations  for  the  four  uni- 
vnrsites,  including  the  normal  schools  connect- 
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ed  with  two  of  them,  for  the  year  that  will  end 
February  15th,  1913,  are  as  follows: 

Mill-tax .  $  625,000  00 

Special .  553 >T3*  00 

Total .  $1,178,131  00 

The  whole  tax  levy  from  which  to  secure  the 
$625,000  appropriated,  amounts  to  only  .0825  of 
one  mill.  This  levy  last  year,  brought  a  short¬ 
age  of  $117,803.04  which  was  made  good  by 
drafts  upon  the  general  revenue  fund  of  the 
State.  If  the  state  mill-tax  is  to  continue — and 
many  there  are  who  think  this  a  wise  policy — 
it  ought  to  be  made  large  enough  to  produce  a 
revenue  equal  to  the  amount  now  received  by 
the  universities  directly  from  taxation  and  inci¬ 
dentally  from  special  appropriations,  and  as 
much  more  as  their  increase  in  student  attend¬ 
ance  reasonably  suggests.  The  public  schools 
ought  to  receive  from  the  state  double  the 
amount  they  do.  The  new  normal  schools 
ought  to  be  placed  on  a  good  working  basis  and 
then  given  a  definite  revenue  as  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  in  the  case  of  the  universities.  A  little  fig¬ 
uring  will  show  that  these  desireable  results  can 
be  secured  by  the  general  levy  of  a  small  mill-tax. 
A  levy  of  one  mill  upon  all  the  taxable  property 
of  Ohio,  even  with  no  increase  of  assessments 
for  taxation,  will  do  all  that  has  been  suggested 
in  reference  to  the  public  schools,  the  normal 
schools,  and  the  universities. 
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A  levy  of  .21  of  a  mill  on  the  present  dupli¬ 
cate  of  $6,201,303,588  would  produce  $1,302,273 
annually.  The  four  universities — two  state 
normal  schools  included — will  receive,  in  1912- 
1913,  as  follows:  Mill-tax,  supplemented  by 
drafts  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  state, 
$625,000.00;  special  appropriations,  $533,131.00; 
total,  $1,178,131.00.  Add  to  this  total  the  sum 
of  $70,000  for  each  of  the  two  new  normal 
schools  and  the  grand  total  is  $1,318,131.00, 
thus  showing  that  a  21-hundredths  of  a  mill 
levy  would  produce  an  annual  revenue  large 
enough  to  carry  on  efficiently  the  educational 
agencies  connected  with  all  the  institutions 
named.  All  the  institutions  mentioned,  the 
four  normal  schools  particularly,  will  doubtless 
need,  at  times,  special  appropriations  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes;  but  the  revenues  from  the  mill- 
tax,  as  stated,  will  be  ample  to  meet  all  main¬ 
tenance  charges  including  necessary  repair  of 
buildings,  improvement  of  grounds,  up-keep  of 
library,  and  the  like.  Then,  that  there  may  be 
no  unseemly  scramble  for  appropriations,  by 
the  institutions  concerned,  from  the  revenue 
resulting  from  the  levy  of  the  21-hundredths  of 
a  mill  tax,  let  that  tax  be  represented  by  100  per 
cent,  and  let  each  institution  have  set  apart 
definitely,  and  exclusively  for  its  use,  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  whole  upon  the  general  plan  adopted 
in  Tennessee  and  Utah.  The  result  of  such  divi- 
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sion  of  revenue  would  be  substantially  as  follows 


Ohio  State  University . 54.720  % 

Ohio  University .  9  815  ” 

Normal  College  of  Ohio  University  5.280  ” 

Miami  University .  9*815  ” 

Normal  College  of  Miami  Univer-  5.280  ” 

sity . 5.280  ” 

Normal  College  at  Kent .  5.280  ” 

Normal  College  at  Bowling  Green  5.280  ” 

Wilberforce  University .  4.530  ” 


Total  .  100.000  °Io 


It  is  difficult  to  see  where  there  is  any  inequi- 
ty  in  the  plan  proprosed.  If  it  should  not  meet 
with  legislative  favor,  the  present  mill-tax 
support,  be  it  greater  or  less  than  it  now  is, 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  common 
schools, the  normal  schools,  and  the  universities 
upon  the  equitable  plan  of  division  before  stated. 

In  the  event  of  the  abolishment  of  the  whole, 
mill-tax,  state-wide  levy  now  in  force,  the  just 
thing  would  to  be  set  apart  a  fixed  part  of  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  State — say  from  30  per  cent, 
to  35  Per  cent. — to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  ed¬ 
ucational  purposes.  Then  the  revenue  thus  se¬ 
cured  should  be  apportioned  definitely  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  already  outlined. 

In  case  the  State  mill-tax  is  retained,  increased 
to  one  mill,  and  separated  from  local  taxes, 
as  herein  suggested,  a  slight  modification  of  the 
one-per  cent,  law  would  be  necessary.  That 
modification,  however,  would  in  no  wise  change 
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the  basic  principle  of  that  law.  The  separation 
of  the  State  levy  from  local  levies  would  give 
the  different  taxing  districts  of  Ohio  the  full 
one-per  cent,  tax  for  their  own  use.  That  is, 
each  of  said  districts  would  be  able  to  raise  and 
use  locally  the  .451  of  a  mill-tax  now  levied  by 
the  State.  Then,  if  the  Smith  law — the  one- 
per  cent,  law  —  were  so  modified  as  to 
permit,  in  emergency  cases  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  people  themselves,  thus  emphasizing 
what  is  meant  by  “home  rule,”  a  total  tax 
not  to  exceed  16  mills,  all  the  desirable 
results  contended  for  in  this  paper  would  fol¬ 
low  naturally  and  without  friction. 

Attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  show: 

1 .  That  a  more  united  and  harmonious  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  our  public  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  is  desirable. 

2.  That  such  effort  is  absolutely  essential  to 
prevent  harmful  changes  and  to  secure  benefi¬ 
cial  ones  in  the  relations  of  the  State  to  public 
education  in  all  its  phases. 

3.  That  a  state- wide  mill -tax  levy  for  the 
support  of  the  common  schools,  the  normal 
schools,  and  the  universities,  is  the  best  way  of 
supporting  these  educational  interests  in  Ohio, 
and  a  way  that  is  most  in  harmony  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  practice  in  other  states. 

4.  That  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  mill- 
tax  levy  is  well-nigh  universal  among  school 
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officers  and  educators  employed  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  educational  work,  both  in  Ohio  and  in 
other  states  of  the  Union. 

5.  That  a  levy  of  one  mill  upon  all  the  taxa¬ 
ble  property  of  Ohio  would  furnish  funds  ample 
enough  for  the  support  of  all  the  educational 
agencies  of  a  public  nature  now  operative  in 
the  State. 

6.  That  such  one-mill  levy  should  be  wholly 
separated  from,  and  in  addition  to,  the  ten-mill 
levy  upon  which  the  “Smith  Law,”  so-called, 
is  based. 

7.  That  the  maximum  levy  for  all  purposes 
should  be  16  instead  of  15  mills,  leaving  to  the 
people,  under  the  wise  principle  of  “ home  rule," 
the  right  to  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  their  local  taxes  to  the 
limit  named. 

8.  That  the  tax  rate  for  educational  purposes 
once  being  definitely  fixed  would  tend  to  work 
automatically,  the  natural  increase  in  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  keeping  step  with 
growing  educational  need  for  more  financial 
support. 

9.  That  any  system  of  financial  support, 
whether  to  school  or  college,  should  have  con¬ 
nected  with  it  the  element  of  certainty  as  to 
amount,  to  the  end  that  those  connected  with 
either  can  project  effort  into  the  future  intelli¬ 
gently. 
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10.  That  the  revenue  derived  from  any  State 
tax,  be  it  great  or  small,  should  be  divided 
among  the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  on 
a  just  and  definite  basis,  so  as  to  give  no  interest 
opportunity,  by  lobbying  or  otherwise,  to  ad¬ 
vance  itself  at  the  expense  of  any  other  interest. 

11.  That  it  would  be  evidence  of  great  un¬ 
wisdom  to  abolish  the  present  tax  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  schools, and  other  public  educational 
agencies,  without  providing  definitely  a  revenue 
at  least  equal  in  amount  from  some  other  source 
or  sources. 

12.  That  a  settled  portion  of  the  State’s  gross 
revenue — say  one-third  —  while  possessed  of 
some  elements  of  uncertainty  as  to  its  amount, 
is  shown  by  the  experience  of  other  states  to  be 
the  most  rational  substitute  for  the  mill-tax. 
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MINIMUM  CREDITS  FOR  THE 
BACHELOR’S  DEGREE 


By  ALSTON  ELLIS,  President  of  the 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio* 

(A  paper  read  at  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  held 
at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Novem¬ 
ber  18th  and  19th,  1912.) 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  or  “Tom”  Ewing  as  he 
is  best  known  by  those  familiar  with  his  life 
history,  entered  the  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio,  in  1810  and  graduated  from  the  institution 
in  1815  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
His  only  classmate,  John  Hunter,  died  the  year 
after  the  date  of  his  graduation.  Ewing  and 
Hunter  were  the  first  persons  in  that  portion  of 
our  country  once  known  as  the  “Old  North¬ 
west”  to  receive  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

From  letters  written  from  time  to  time  by 
Mr.  Ewing,  we  get  imformation,  at  first  hand, 
concerning  his  struggles  to  secure  the  money 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  college 
course  and,  also,  have  mention  of  the  studies  he 
completed  before  he  received  his  diploma.  He 
did  not  enter  college  with  fifteen  units  of  sec- 
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ondary  credit.  He  did  not  complete  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  semester  hours  before  he 
reached  the  day  of  graduation.  His  preparation 
for  college  was  limited  to  early  home  study 
under  guidance  of  his  sister  and  later  the  even¬ 
ing  study  of  the  few  books  within  his  reach.  In 
boyhood,  he  was  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  best  English  authors  before  he 
knew  anything  about  technical  grammar.  He 
mastered  the  contents  of  an  English  grammar 
in  ten  days.  He  says:  “I  had  only  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  tools  with  which  the  grammarian 
works  and  commit  some  rules  to  memory.  *  * 
The  seventy-six  rules  of  A  dams’s  Latin  grammar 
I  committed  to  memory  in  a  single  day.” 

He  read  Virgil’s  Aeneid  without  a  teacher, 
reading  60  lines  the  first  day  of  his  study  and 
1,200  lines  the  last.  “I  did  not  attempt  Greek,” 
he  writes,  “although  I  knew  its  value  to  the 
student  of  our  own  language  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  science.” 

The  recorded  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  show  that,  on  May  3, 
1815,  a  committee  of  four  members  was  selected 
to  examine  Thomas  Ewing  and  John  Hunter 
who  had  made  application  for  the  degree  of 
“Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Sciences.”  This  com¬ 
mittee  made  report  that  the  applicants  had 
passed  a  satisfactor}7  examination  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  the  languages,  natural  and  moral  phi- 
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losophy,  logic,  astronomy,  geography,  and  the 
various  branches  of  mathematics  and  were  en¬ 
titled  to  recieve  the  degree  for  which  they  had 
applied. 

Eleven  years  after  the  graduation  of  Thomas 
Ewing  and  John  Hunter  at  Ohio  University, 
the  first  graduating  class  left  college  halls  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  These  two 
institutions — the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens, 
and  the  Miami  University,  at  Oxford — are  the 
pioneer  institutions  for  collegiate  training  in 
Ohio,  coming  into  being  as  the  result  of  legis¬ 
lative  acts  passed  in  1804  and  1809.  Speaking 
for  each  of  these  institutions,  it  may  be  said,  in 
in  the  language  of  another,  “From  this  time 
(either  date  given  above)  to  the  present,  the 
vState  of  Ohio  has  held  the  trust  and  controlled 
it.” 

For  some  years  after  their  founding,  there 
was  not  a  public  high  school  in  Ohio  and  but  a 
few  private  seminaries  and  academies.  The 
passage  of  the  first  school  law  in  Ohio  came  in 
1821.  The  first  schools  were  supported  by  vol¬ 
untary  contributions,  as  no  tax  had  been  author¬ 
ized  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  as  the 
lands  donated  for  the  support  of  schools  had 
not  yet  produced  any  revenue  of  importance. 

Definite  courses  of  study  of  collegiate  grade 
did  not  come  to  these  universities  in  the  first 
years  of  their  history.  When  such  were  formul- 
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ated  they  followed  closely  the  prescribed  courses 
outlined  in  the  catalogues  of  colleges  located  in 
the  Eastern  states.  Preparatory  courses  in  these 
institutions,  and  in  private  foundations  of  a  later 
date,  were  a  necessity.  Differentiated  courses 
were  not  offered  because  there  was  no  demand 
for  them  and  because,  had  there  been  such  de¬ 
mand,  conditions  of  finance  and  teaching  ser¬ 
vice  put  them  out  of  reach. 

When  I  left  the  halls  of  Miami  University  as  a 
graduated  student,  just  forty-five  years  ago,  that 
institution  and  Ohio  University  with  which  I  am 
now  connected  had  practically  parallel  courses 
of  study,  namely,  a  Scientific  Course  and  a 
Classical  Course,  the  former  leading  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  B.  S.  and  the  latter  to  that  of  A.  B. 
The  time  difference  between  these  two  courses 
was  approximately  two  years.  To  illustrate:  I 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  1865  and 
with  that  of  A.  B.  in  1867. 

The  B.  S.  course  was  a  three-year  course,  ex¬ 
cluding  Latin  and  Greek,  and  including  the 
mathematics  of  the  Classical  Course  through  the 
Sophomore  year.  Other  studies  included  in 
this  course  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  course 
leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree;  or  as  the  catalogue 
statment  presents  it,  in  speaking  of  students 
taking  this  abbreviated  course,  “they  have  all 
the  advantages  of  other  students,  except  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek.” 
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The  Preparatory  Department  offered  student’s  a 
two-year  course  made  up  wholly  of  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics  (Elementary  Algebra  and 
Geometry),  and  historical  portions  of  the  Bible. 
The  Latin  covered  the  subjects  scheduled  in  the 
four-year  high  school  courses  of  to-day; 
the  Greek  included  Grammar  and  Reader,  the 
Anabasis,  and  exercises  in  Prosody.  Entrance 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  Preparatory 
Department  are  thus  set  forth:  “No attainments 
are  required,  as  a  condition  for  entering,  beyond 
those  usually  made  in  our  best  common  schools.  ’  ’ 
The  Classical  Course,  the  real  educational 
backbone  of  the  institution,  covered  a  period 
of  four  years,  each  being  divided  into  two  terms 
of  full  twenty  weeks  each.  Each  recitation 
period  covered  an  hour.  The  course  offered  no 
electives.  Students  of  irregular  standing  were 
few  in  number.  Students,  with  few  exceptions, 
had  fifteen  recitations  a  week.  The  whole 
course  up  to  the  Junior  year  was  made  up  of 
Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  History  (Ro¬ 
man,  Greek,  English,  and  Modern,  each  one 
term  with  one  recitation  a  week).  Latin  was 
continued  throughout  the  Junior  year,  three 
recitations  a  week;  Greek  throughout  both 
Junior  and  Senior  years,  three  recitations  a 
week;  Mathematics — Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  Descriptive  Geometry,  and  Astronomy 
— found  a  place  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  years, 
three  recitations  a  week.  Other  studies,  com- 
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pleting  the  course,  were  Natural  Philosophy, 
Mental  Philosophy,  Natural  Theology.  Botany, 
Logic,  Historical  and  Analytical  Outline  of  the 
Scriptures,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Rhetoric, 
Chemistry,  Butler’s  Analogy,  Moral  Philosophy, 
Physiology,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  Political  Economy, 
and  Guizot’s  History  of  Civilization. 

The  course  outlined  above,  in  its  entirety, 
was  the  “Minimum  Credits  for  the  Bachelors 
Degree”  forty-five  years  ago;  and  the  outlined 
course  measures  approximately  the  require¬ 
ments  established  in  other  Ohio  institutions  of 
learning — Denison  University.  Hiram  College, 
Kenyon  College,  Marietta  College,  Western 
Reserve  College,  and  some  others. 

At  the  time  referred  to  (1867)  there  was  not 
a  reputable  college  in  Ohio  that  did  not  make 
the  student’s  completion  of  a  prescribed  course  in 
both  Latin  and  Greek  a  condition  of  his  receiv¬ 
ing  the  A.  B.  degree.  True,  two  or  three  had 
made  provision  for  the  substitution  of  German 
or  French  for  a  part  of  the  course  in  Greek  but, 
as  far  as  my  information  goes,  the  substitution 
was  regarded  by  college  men  as  a  kind  of  neces¬ 
sary  evil. 

When  Horace  Mann  came  to  the  executive 
chair  at  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
late  in  1853,  he  brought  with  him,  and  put  into 
operation,  more  liberal  ideas  as  to  the  proper 
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make-up  of  the  college  course.  While  adhering 
to  a  standard  of  requirements  equal  in  scholas¬ 
tic  value  to  that  maintained  in  the  older 
colleges  of  the  Eastern  states,  Antioch,  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  President  Mann,  become  a  co¬ 
educational  institution  with  reasonable  provision 
for  elective  studies  and  with  strong  emphasis 
given  to  historical  and  scientific  studies. 

To-day,  I  know  of  no  institution  of  learning 
in  Ohio,  except  it  has  connected  with  it  a  School 
of  Theology,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
required  of  a  student  .seeking  any  baccalaureate 
degree.  Even  Eatin  has  been  displaced  from 
the  exalted  position  it  once  occupied  in  the  col¬ 
lege  course  and  ranks  but  little,  if  any,  higher 
than  one  of  the  modern  languages. 

With  the  introduction  of  electives  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  differentiation  of  courses  came  the  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  degrees — the  new  degrees  being 
designed  to  give  some  intelligible  definition  of 
the  particular  college  course  completed  by  the 
student.  The  old  degree  of  B.  S.  signified,  not 
that  its  prossessor  was  particularly  strong  in 
scientific  stuaies  but  that  he  had  completed  a 
shorter  college  course,  one  excluding  all  foreign 
languages,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  mod¬ 
ern  B.  S.  degree  has  a  much  wider  significance 
as  regards  scholarship,  standing,  as  it  does,  for 
four  years  of  college  training  regarded  by  some 
college  men  as  equal  in  intellectual,  and  super- 
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ior  in  practical  value,  to  the  old-time  classical 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  By  these 
educators,  it  is  claimed  that  the  study  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  language  brings  with  it  as  much  of  mental 
discipline  as  the  study  of  one  of  the  so-called 
classics;  while  the  latter  has  no  practical  value 
justly  comparable  with  that  growing  out  of  one’s 
ability  to  use  a  modern  language,  like  German 
and  French,  effectively. 

In  all  the  changes  that  have  affected  college 
courses  of  study,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  im¬ 
portant  part  in  them  played  by  the  State  Uni¬ 
versities.  These  institutions,  the  creatures  of 
legislation  and  supported  at  public  charge,  were 
naturally  the  first  to  cast  off  conservative  ideas 
of  administration  and  service  and  fall  into  line 
with  what  enlightened  public  opinion  suggested. 
Standing  nearer  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  they 
are  first  to  accept  new  ideas  and  work  them  out 
practically  for  the  public  weal.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  state-supported 
institutions  of  learning  are  setting  the  educa¬ 
tional  pace  for  all  private  foundations  attempt- 
ting  to  cover  the  same  field  of  service  wholly  or 
in  part.  In  the  matters  of  required  courses, 
group  courses,  elective  courses,  and  the  like, 
the  State  Universities  have  blazed  the  way  for 
others  to  follow.  The  tendency  in  these  institu¬ 
tions  is  to  discard  all  degrees  save  that  of  A.  B. 
in  their  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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The  printed  proceedings  of  this  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  State  Universities  have  pages  of  in¬ 
teresting  matter,  in  the  papers  read  and  discus¬ 
sions  reported,  bearing  upon  the  length  of  the 
college  course  and  the  name  of  the  degree  to  be 
given  to  the  student  who  completes  it.  At  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  this  City  in  1907,  Pres. 
James  A.  MacUean,  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
referring  to  the  Princeton  plan  of  a  four-year 
college  course  made  up  chiefly  of  prescribed 
studies,  said:  “Too  much  history  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  into  our  State  Universities  to  permit  the 
adoption  of  this  plan.  The  State  Universities/ 
that  have  approved  the  principle  of  permitting 
the  choice  of  electives,  that  have  advanced  to 
the  requirments  of  major  and  minor  electives, 
and  have  advanced  still  farther  to  the  adoption 
of  the  group  system,  will  not  be  expected  to 
retrace  their  steps  and  begin  again  with  the 
rigid  required  courses  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.” 

Where  the  single  degree  of  A.  B.  is  given 
by  a  college  with  differentiated  courses  of  study, 
and  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  those  courses 
made  up  of  required  work,  that  degree  loses  its 
historic  significance.  Some  latter-day  courses, 
leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree,  seem  constructed 
upon  the  idea  of  Dr.  Johnson  who  in  his  dog¬ 
matic  way,  said;  Read  anything  five  hours  a 
day  and  you  will  soon  be  learned. “ 
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President  Angell,  for  many  years  the  honor¬ 
ed  head  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  ex¬ 
plaining  his  belief  that  the  A.  B.  degree  was 
the  appropriate  one  to  be  given  in  connection 
with  the  completion  of  any  well  chosen  four- 
year  college  course,  expresses  himself  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “Formerly  the  A,  B.  degree  meant 
Greek  and  Uatin,  and  as  long  as  that  was  the 
case  we  did  not  feel  that  we  had  the  right  alone 
to  depart  from  it,  But  when  so  many  of  the 
leading  Universities  conferred  their  degrees 
on  such  a  basis  that  that  historic  significance 
was  lost,  we  decided  to  recognize  the  various 
branches  as  of  equivalent  value  and  so  to  give 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  for  any  one  of  the  regular 
four  years’  combination  of  studies.” 

President  Cyrus  Northrop,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  thus  expressed  himself  at  one  of  our 
meetings,  when  discussing  the  question  whether 
or  not  there  were  sound  educational  objections 
to  conferring  the  A.  B.  degree  upon  the  one 
completing  a  full  course  in  a  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  connected  with  a  State  University:  “There 
are  no  objections  whatever.  Things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 
If  this  so-called  School  of.  Education  has  the 
same  requirements  for  admission  and  the  same 
courses  of  study  as  the  other  departments  of  the 
institution,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  granting 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  With  us,  inasmuch  as  the 
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College  of  Education  has  in  it  certain  studies  in 
regard  to  methods  that  are  not  in  the  College  of 
Science  and  literature  and  Arts,  we  signify  that 
fact  by  adding  to  the  degree  of  the  College  of 
Education,  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  Education. 
And  any  institution,  it  seems  to  me,  might  well 
give  the  degree  of  A.  B.  without  stretching  any¬ 
body’s  conscience  or  interfering  with  anybody’s 
sense  of  propreity.” 

Dean  Hellems,  of  the  University  of  Colorado, at 
our  St.  Louis  meeting,  eight  years  ago,  stated  a 
tendency  towards  the  one  degree  plan  that  is 
more  pronounced  now  than  it  was  then.  “The 
State  Universities  strikingly  favor  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  as  the  bachelor’s  degree  for  all  courses  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  in  the  other  large 
universities  there  is  a  strong  movement  in  the 
same  direction.” 

This  general  statement  was  made  after  the 
presentation  of  statistics  showing  that  17  out  of 
23  state  universities;  27  out  of  46  of  the  more 
important  private  foundations;  and  28  out  of  55 
smaller  colleges  favored  granting  but  one 
degree. 

Not  taking  into  account  the  so-called  “com¬ 
bination  courses”  now  becoming  more  numer¬ 
ous  in  universities  having  professional  schools 
connected  with  them,  and  about  which  more 
will  be  said  later  on,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
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there  is  substantial  agreement  among  reputable 
colleges  upon  the  following  points: 

1.  The  college-year  to  cover  a  period  of  not 
less  than  thirty-six  weeks,  each  semester  extend¬ 
ing  over  18  weeks.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
some  institutions  have  a  college-year  of  38 
weeks;  a  smaller  number  holding  to  the  old 
college-year  of  40  weeks. 

2.  The  completion  of  120  semester  hours  the 
minimum  requirement  for  graduation  whatever 
the  course  pursued  or  the  degree  granted  upon 
its  completion. 

3.  The  recitation  period  to  extend  over  one 
hour,  less  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes  for  change 
of  classes. 

4.  The  required  work  to  cover  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  course  pursued;  the  remain¬ 
ing  two-thirds  to  be  group  selections  and  free 
electives  in  nearly  equal  proportion — the  whole 
to  manifest  elements  of  consistency  and  strength. 

5.  If  but  one  degree  is  given  it  should  be 
the  A.  B.  degree  with  such  suffix  as  may  differ¬ 
entiate  certain  courses  of  study  from  one  another. 

Speaking  for  myself  personally,  and  with  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  my  views  are  not  in 
accord  with  collegiate  tendency  in  the  matter,  I 
favor  a  differentiation  of  degrees  where  there  is 
essential  difference  in  the  content  of  the  courses 
offered  in  our  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  I  feel, 
also,  that  the  system  of  free  electives — even 
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group  electives — has  been  pushed  to  an  extreme 
and  that  the  gradual  swinging  back  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  to  a  more  rational  point, one  midway  per¬ 
haps  between  what  was  and  is,  would  be  in  line 
with  sound  learning  and  the  preservation  of  the 
best  features  of  the  old  and  the  new .  I  look 
with  sympathetic  eyes,  and  feelings  of  profes¬ 
sional  interest,  upon  the  efforts  of  that  Am¬ 
herst  committee  in  their  desire  to  preserve  for 
their  Alma  Mater  its  distinctive  position  as  a 
representative  in  individual  training  and  general 
culture.  A  few  more  Amhersts  and  Princetons, 
in  this  land  of  ours,  would  be  for  the  upbuilding 
of  a  sounder  learning,  a  more  thorough  scholastic 
training,  than  many  of  our  college  youth  are 
now  getting.  The  continuing  of  these  ^general 
courses  for  the  development  of  pure  learning, 
wholly  divorced  from  the  spirit  of  commercial¬ 
ism  now  running  rampant  in  some  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning,  will  prove  of  “high  value  to 
the  public  by  training  statesmen  and  leaders  of 
public  thought  in  civics,  in  the  history  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  development  and  significance 
of  institutions,  and  in  the  meaning  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

Educators  in  public  service  should  be  leaders, 
it  is  true,  but  they  should  lead  wisely  and  upon 
safe  ground.  It  is  better  at  times  to  question 
whether  popular  demand  for  some  supposed 
good  is  prompted  by  wisdom  or  suggested  by 
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some  selfish  interest.  The  old  learning  surely 
had  some  value;  at  least  many  of  us  are  its 
products.  The  A.  B.  degree  we  received  when 
leaving  college  halls  meant  about  the  same 
thing  the  world  over;  now  its  only  significance, 
in  most  cases,  is  that  the  one  having  it  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  has  spent  four  years  in  playing 
football  and  in  pursuing  a  kaleidoscopic,  crazy- 
quilt  course  of  study. 

Pardon  me,  if  I  here  repeat  what  I  said  in 
discussion  of  the  subject  at  our  meeting  held  in 
this  City  seven  years  ago.  The  views  I  sup¬ 
ported  then  are  the  ones  I  hold  now.  “I 
cannot  see  why  anyone  shoud  object  to  a  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  degrees,  if  there  is  a  real  differ¬ 
entiation  of  work.  Why  should  we  not  call  a 
thing  what  it  is? 

“We  have  in  mind  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  means.  Now,  if 
there  is  a  course  of  study  that  differentiates 
itself  from  the  course  of  study  that  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  why  should  we  give 
the  differentiated  work  the  same  title  that  we 
give  the  old,  clearly  recognized  work  that  has 
a  fixed  meaning  to  us  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  just  the  same  thing  if  we  should  say: 
After  all,  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
one  who  graduates  from  a  college  of  medicine 
and  one  who  graduates  from  a  school  of  phar¬ 
macy  and  one  who  graduates  from  a  school  of 
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dentistry.  Therefore  we  will  call  them  all 
doctors  of  medicine  and  give  them  the  title  of 
M.  D.,  making  no  differentiation  whatever. 

“The  trouble  in  this  whole  case  arises  from  the 
wish  of  some  one  to  have  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
who  is  unwilling  to  do  the  work  that  is  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  foundation  for  that  degree.  There 
is  where  the  whole  discussion  originates.  You 
can  trace  it  right  back  to  that  one  purpose,  the 
purpose  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  go  through 
the  training  that  will  lead  to  the  degree  of  A. 
B.  legitimately,  and  yet  who  want  to  go  out  into 
the  world  parading  around  with  A.  B.  attached 
to  them,  when  they  have  not  earned  the  title  by 
the  work  which  is  generally  required  for  that 
degree.  , 

“It  seems  to  me  we  have  the  whole  thing  there 
in  a  nutshell.  The  man  who  takes  Latin  and 
who  takes  Greek  and  who  takes  work  of  the 
established  A.  B.  course  has  passed  over  a  rec¬ 
ognized  course  of  study  that  is  accepted  by 
scholars  all  over  the  world.  An  A.  B.  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  course  has  a  fixed  and  definite 
meaning.  A  man  who  discards  a  great  portion 
of  those  .studies  and  devotes  himself  to  science, 
or  a  little  smattering  of  philosophy,  or  dabbling 
around  in  some  of  the  modern  languages,  has 
differentiated  his  work  so  clearly  from  the 
other  that  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  that 
which  he  earns.  And  if  the  course  that  he  takes 
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leads  him  to  another  degree,  I  do  not  know  that 
that  should  be  regarded  by  him  as  any  loss  of 
educational  prestige,  for  he  gets  exactly  what 
he  earns.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  the  differentiation. ” 

Continuing  the  line  of  suggestion  I  attempted 
to  follow  when  the  language  of  the  quotation 
was  first  used,  I  favor  the  granting  of  four  de¬ 
grees  in  our  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
namely,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  and  B.  Eitt.  If 
connected  with  a  College  of  Arts  there  is  a 
College  of  Education  or  a  Teachers’  College, 
the  degree  connected  therewith  should  be  B. 
Ped.,  or  B.  S.  in  Education,  preferably  the 
former.  Technical  and  professional  degrees 
should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  any  of 
those  already  named. 

For  the  purpose  of  treating  my  subject  more 
definitely,  I  have  investigated  the  requirements 
for  the  A.  B.  degree  as  set  forth  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  fifteen  State  Universities — Alabama, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Kentucky  Eouisiana,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas,  Washington,  and 
West  Virginia.  The  entrance  requirements  of 
these  institutions  differ  but  little — fifteen  units 
of  secondary  work  being  the  accepted  standard. 
Of  course,  there  is  not  close  uniformity  in  the 
make-up  of  these  units.  Taking  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  named  together,  the  aggregate  of  accepted 
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secondary  units  -would  reach  beyond  twenty. 
The  method  of  counting  hours  is  either  semester 
or  year  hours.  The  number  of  these,  as  before 
stated,  is  practically  the  same  for  all  the  uni¬ 
versities.  English  is  generally  required.  Latin 
is  required  in  three — Alabama,  Kentucky,  and 
Mississippi.  Greek  is  required  in  only  one 
— Mississippi.  Greek  or  Latin  is  required  in 
three — Missouri,  Oregon,  and  West  Virginia. 
Greek  or  a  Modern  Language  is  required  in  two 
— Alabama  and  Kentucky.  Language  is  not 
specified  in  the  following  nine — Colorado,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texas,  and  Washington.  All  the  fif¬ 
teen,  save  Kentucky,  make  use  of  the  “group 
system.”  Almost  every  state  requires  so  much 
Language,  Science,  History,  etc.,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  discrimination  as  to  professors  or 
courses. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,is  presented  here¬ 
with  a  list  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  A.  B. 
degree  in  six  universities  fairly  representative 
of  all  such  institutions  to  be  found  in  this 
country. 

Harvard: 

Freshman  year — Rhetoric  and  English  Com- 
postion,  3  times  a  week,  for  one  year. 
German  or  French,  3  times  a  week 
A  list  of  electives  open  to  Freshmen  is 
given. 
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Later  years — One-half  course  of  additional 
English  is  required  of  students  who  get 
D  grade  in  the  Freshman  year.  Before 
entering  the  Junior  class,  students 
must  pass  a  special  examination  in 
French  or  German.  All  the  rest  of  the 
course  is  made  up  of  electives  selected 
under  certain  regulations. 

Wisconsin: 

a.  English,  6  semester  hours. 

b.  Greek,  Latin,  French  or  German,  16 
hours. 

c.  Two  of  the  following: 

Natural  Sciences;  io  hours. 
Mathematics,  6  hours. 

History,  6  hours. 

The  student,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sopho¬ 
more  or  Junior  year,  must  select  a  major 

subject. 

Missouri: 

Freshmen  and  Sophomore  years  -  a.  En¬ 
glish,  6  hours;  b.  History,  5  hours;  c. 
Ancient  Languages  and  Literature,  5 
hours;  d.  Modern  Languages,  5  horn's; 
e.  Mathematics  or  Logic  and  Psychol¬ 
ogy?  5  hours;  f.  Physical  Science,  5 
hours;  g.  Biological  Sciences,  5  hours. 
These  requirements  are  subject  to  mod¬ 
ifications  made  necessary  by  the  en¬ 
trance  credits  of  the  students. 
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Junior  and  Senior  years — One  major  of  24 
hours  chosen  from  one  of  six  groups, 
of  which  12  hours  must  be  from  courses 
for  upper  classes;  and  one  minor  of 
12  hours. 

Michigan: 

Rhetoric,  Courses  1  and  2.  The  student 
then  takes  any  course  he  is  qualified  to 
take.  During  the  Freshman  year  he  is 
required  to  select  courses  from  a  given 
list. 

Iowa: 

Freshman  year — English,  4  semester  hours; 
Foreign  Languages,8  hours.  Selection 
is  then  made  from  History, Mathematics 
Science,  and  Language  to  the  extent  of 
from  14  to  16  hours  each  semester. 

Sophomore  year— English,  6  hours;  then 
elect  not  more  than  9  semester  hours  in 
one  group  and  not  more  than  6  hours 
in  one  department. 

Junior  and  Senior  years — Free  electives. 
Illinois: 

Rhetoric,  6  hours,  Physical  Training;  Mili¬ 
tary  Science  (Men);  and  8  hours  in 
each — English,  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages,  Social  Sciences,  Mathema¬ 
tics  and  Philosophy,  Natural  Sciences. 

If  there  is  question  about  the  minimum  requir¬ 
ed  content  of  the  course  leading  to  one  bac- 
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calaureate  degree,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  studies  required  or  elected,  that  will 
enable  a  student  to  take  two  baccalaureate  de¬ 
grees  as  the  same  time?  This  question  is  not  so 
important  as  the  first,  yet  it  is  one  which  some 
the  institutions  here  represented  have  to  an¬ 
swer.  The  conferring  of  one  degree,  and  but 
one,  for  any  completed  four-year  course,  is  an 
answer  to  the  question;  but  not  the  final  one. 
At  Ohio  University,  to  state  conditions  as  I 
know  them  to  exist,  two  courses  of  study  are 
offered,  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  B.  S.  and  A.  B.  Then  the 
State  Normal  College,  made  by  legislation  a 
co-ordinate  college,  offers  a  well-planed  four- 
year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in 
Education.  The  last-named  condition  exists 
in  most  of  the  State  Universities.  Now,  for 
example,  if  a  student  desires  to  secure  both  de- 
grees-A.  B.  and  B.  S.  in  Education-how  many 
semester  hours  must  he  have  to  his  credit  before 
he  can  attain  that  end?  Can  any  combination 
of  studies  be  made  whereby  the  student  can  se¬ 
cure  these  two  degrees  in  four  years’  time, 
bringing  but  120  semester  hours  of  completed 
work?  If  such  combination  of  studies  be  possi¬ 
ble,  ought  the  student  to  be  permitted  to  take 
two  degrees  within  the  time  limit  usually  set 
for  securing  one ? 

These  questions  have  been  considered  carefully 
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by  the  Faculty  of  which  I  am  a  member  with 
action  herewith  stated:  “An  additional  year’s 
work,  that  is,  thirty  semester  hours,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  securing  of  a  second  bachelor’s 
degree.  To  illustrate — if  a  student  has  earned 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  by  securing  120  semester 
hours,  he  must  secure  an  additional  thirty  hours 
to  receive  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  or  B.  S.  in  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  additional  thirty  hours  may  be 
decided  upon  by  a  committee  composed  of  the 
President,  the  Dean,  and  the  professors  under 
whom  he  is  to  do  his  work.’’  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  but  a  tentative  arrangement  and 
one  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  those  making  it. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  no  wish  to  make  it  easy  for 
students  to  work  out  two  baccalaureate  degrees 
at  Ohio  University.  We  much  prefer  that  they 
should  work  out  their  second  baccalaureate 
degree,  if  they  feel  they  must  have  it,  in  some 
other  institution  of  learning. 

All  courses  leading  to  baccalaureate  degrees 
are  becoming  more  and  more  crowded  with  free 
electives.  Have  we  not,  in  our  experience, 
reached  a  place  where  it  is  wise  to  put  up  the 
bars  against  this  drift  or  shall  we  open  wide  the 
gates  to  admit  a  deeper  and  wider  tide?  Is  there 
an  element  of  college  wisdom  in  the  following 
regulations  regarding  certain  subjects  that  are 
taught  in  most  of  the  State  Universities? 

“In  applied  Music  and  Painting,  but  six  hours 
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of  credit  will  be  allowed  to  a  candidate  for  a 
bachelor’s  degree.  In  Manual  Training  and 
Domestic  Science,  but  six  hours  shall  be  allowed 
for  such  subjects  as  Wood  Work  and  Sewing 
and  Cooking.  Only  the  first  year’s  work  in 
Stenography  shall  count  as  a  college  credit.  In 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  six  hours  will  be 
allowed  for  practice  teaching  done  in  high- 
school  subjects.  For  such  work  as  Voice  Cul¬ 
ture,  Pantomime,  and  the  mechanical  side  of 
Oratory,  no  credit  shall  be  given.  A  total  of 
twelve  hours  will  allowed  from  all  the  subjects 
named  above,  and  no  more.”  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  regulations  quoted  permit  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  course  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree 
to  be  made  up  from  studies  that,  as  yet,  have 
not  had  definite  scholastic  value  attached  to 
them.  That  some  credit  should  be  given  them 
will  be  granted,  I  think,  but  the  amount  of  cred¬ 
it  is  still  an  open  question. 

It  remains  to  take  into  consideration  the 
“combination  courses”  now  offered  in  a  number 
of  our  universities,  both  state  supported  and 
independent  of  state  control,  and  to  see  what 
effect  such  courses  have  upon  the  content  of 
courses  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree.  In 
this  connection  I  repeat  some  language  I  used 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  College  Associ¬ 
ation  at  its  annual  meeting  in  December,  1910: 
“I  have  belief  that  some  members  of  this  Asso- 
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ciation  who  look  with  critical  eyes  upon  the 
standards  and  practices  of  the  professional 
schools — notably  those  of  law  and  medicine — are 
concerned  most  about  the  union  courses  offered 
in  some  of  the  institutions  of  learning  here  re¬ 
presented.  The  institutions  having  an  arts  col¬ 
lege  and  a  school  or  schools  of  professional 
grade  can  so  form  combination  courses  as  to 
place  the  colleges,  properly  so  called,  at  a  great 
disadvantage  when  entering  the  outside  field  as 
competitors  for  student  patronage  and  popular 
favor.  This  may  be  termed,  by  those  reaping 
advantage  from  the  combination  courses  referred 
to  an  illiberal  and  unprofessional  attitude  to 
assume,  but  it  is  one  in  full  accord  with  human 
nature  the  world  over. 

“Colleges  without  any  professional  school 
attachment  naturally  feel  that  the  combination 
courses  offered  in  other  institutions  reaching 
into  the  same  territory  for  student  patronage 
offer  inducements  to  their  students  to  give  up 
their  college  course  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year  to  enter  upon  a  course  that  will  bring 
them  desired  degrees  with  a  saving  of  one  year 
or  two  years  in  time.  There  is  valid  objection, 
also,  to  a  plan  that  has  been  proposed  whereby 
students  may  leave  their  home  institution  at  the 
close  of  the  Junior  year,  taking  elsewhere,  as  a 
substitute  for  their  Senior  baccalaureate  course, 
the  first  year  in  some  school  of  law  or  medicine. 
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“It  has  been  asked,  what  objection  can  be  made 
by  the  literary  colleges  to  the  plan  which 
allows  their  students  to  take  the  fourth  year  in 
the  law  department  elsewhere  and  then 
return  to  graduate  with  their  classes  in  their 
respective  colleges?  A  single  sentence  may  be 
made  to  suggest  one  objection  at  least.  The 
first  year’s  work  of  one  of  our  professional 
schools  is  no  just  equivalent  for  the  fourth  year’s 
work  of  any  reputable  literary  college.  The 
baccalaureate  degree  is  cheapened  in  any  of  the 
combination  courses  now  in  operation.  Con¬ 
sider  the  academic  qualifications  required  for 
admission  to  the  professional  school  of  the 
university,  leaving  out  of  question  any  school 
of  lower  grade,  and  you,  as  college  men,  can 
see  the  demoralization  of  your  baccalaureate 
courses  by  placing  the  academic  value  of  the 
last  fourth  of  them  on  a  parity  with  the  first 
year’s  work  of  the  professional  school  to  which 
high-school  graduates,  and  those  scarcely  more 
advanced  in  scholarship,  are  admitted  uncon¬ 
ditionally.  A  completed  professional  course 
might  be  accepted  by  the  literary  colleges  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  work  of  their  Senior  year — 
surely  nothing  less,  if  desirable  academic  stand¬ 
ards  are  to  be  maintained.  Even  then  the 
academic  student  purchases  his  two  degrees 
and  time  saving  at  high  price.  Class  associa¬ 
tion,  class  unity,  means  something  in  college 
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life;  yes,  and  in  after  life  also.  The  student 
who  leaves  the  literary  college  at  the  end  of  his 
Junior  year  to  enter  upon  a  professional  course 
elsewhere,  if  given  the  Senior  year  credit  just 
referred  to,  will  return  to  receive  his  bacca¬ 
laureate  degree  with  students  who  know  him  not, 
and  who  regard  his  presence  among  them  as  an 
unwelcome  and  unwarranted  intrusion.  Of 
course,  faculty  action  could,  in  effect,  reverse 
nature  by  turning  back  the  wheels  of  time,  as 
far  as  college  records  are  concerned,  and  arbU 
trarily  fix  the  date  of  graduation  and  diploma 
at  the  close  of  any  given  college  year.” 

The  State  University  has  the  small  college  at 
a  disadvantage  when  it  offers  the  student  two 
degrees,  an  academic  and  a  professional,  for  the 
completion  of  one  of  these  combination  courses. 
Ohio  University  has  no  professional  school  con¬ 
nected  with  it  save  the  State  Normal  College 
whose  special  mission  is  to  train  persons  to  be¬ 
come  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Its  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  offers  courses  of  strong  academic 
value,  but  there  is  no  short  cut  through  them. 
Academic  requirement  for  graduation  is  120 
semester  hours,  not  the  90  hours,  recognized  as 
filling  up  the  measure  in  one  of  the  combination 
courses  referred  to.  Ohio  University  has  lost 
some  of  its  best  students  in  recent  years  by 
reason  of  the  opportunity  offered  them,  in  some 
institution  offering  combination  courses,  to  se- 
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cure  tlieir  academic  and  professional  degrees, 
and  thus  expedite  their  entrance  into  profes¬ 
sional  life,  a  year  or  two  sooner. 

There  is  no  urgent  call  for  these  people  out  in 
the  world  of  affairs.  They  would  acquit  them¬ 
selves  with  all  the  more  credit  there,  were  they 
to  tarry  in  some  educational  Jericho  until  their 
scholastic  beards  grew  a  little  longer.  It  is 
futile  to  hope  that  institutions  having  these 
combination  courses  will  discontinue  them.  The 
time-saving  they  promise  is  too  alluring  to  the 
youth  who  is  desirous  of  getting  into  “practical” 
life  by  the  easiest  and  most  direct  route.  The 
small  colleges  are  without  power  to  change  the 
current  of  events  as  noted.  It  is  to  their  interest, 
and  they  will  doubtless  see  it  in  that  light,  to 
recommend  to  their  graduates,  preparing  for  one 
of  the  so-called  learned  professions,  to  seek  their 
special  preparation  in  those  professional  schools 
that  make  college  graduation  the  standard  of 
admission  to  their  lowest  class. 

In  concluding,  there  is  no  need  that  a  summary 
of  what  has  been  said,  in  what  proceeds,  should 
be  made.  I  started  out  with  no  thesis  to  an¬ 
nounce  and  defend.  The  aim  was  to  show,  as 
far  as  investigation  and  space  would  permit, 
what  conditions  were  attached  to  the  granting 
of  the  A.  B.  degree  in  some  of  our  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning.  My  own  views  naturally 
outcropped  occasionally  but,  I  trust,  in  no  offen- 
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sive  way.  A  product  of  the  old-time,  non-elec¬ 
tive  course  with  its  full  quota  of  Uatin,  Greek, 
and  Mathematics,  I  can  not  take  place  in  the 
van  of  those  who  are  devising  easy  courses,  and 
short  cuts  to  degrees  and  professional  life,  for 
those  who  want  the  name  but  not  the  substance 
of  scholarship.  One  reason  I  favor  a  differen¬ 
tiation  of  degrees  is,  that  the  old  academic 
standard,  with  readjustment  to  bring  it  more 
nearly  into  harmony  with  modern  conditions  of 
life  and  service,  leading  to  the  old  and  honored 
degree  of  A.  B.,  may  be  preserved. 
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A  Progressive  Educator  Prominently  Connected 
with  the  Educational  History  of  Ohio  in 
its  First  Half  Century  as  a  State 

By  ALSTON  ELLIS,  President  of  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity,  Athens,  Ohio* 

(A  paper  read  before  the  Ohio  Valley  Historical 
Association,  meeting  at  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio,  November  8th,  1912.) 

It  has  been  said  that  great  men  have  the  short¬ 
est  biographies.  By  this  rule,  Methusaleh  while 
the  oldest  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  men  that 
ever  lived;  for  in  Genesis  it  is  said  that  “all  the 
days  of  Methusaleh  were  nine  hundred  and  six¬ 
ty  nine  years;”  and  then  came  the  inevitable — 
“he  died.”  This  is  the  whole  story,  save  that 
he  was  the  father  of  numerous  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  and  through  the  agency  of  one  of  the  for¬ 
mer  he  bore  the  relationship  of  grandfather  to 
the  first  great  navigator  of  whom  we  have  any 
record. 

Some  of  the  pioneer  educators  of  Ohio  were 
men  of  strong  character  and  much  in  advance  of 
their  day  in  advocating  educational  progress  in 
sane  directions;  yet  sketches  of  their  life  work 
are  of  the  briefest.  No  account  of  Ohio’s  edu- 
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cational  progress  would  be  complete  that  did 
not  make  more  or  less  extended  mention  of  the 
activities  of  such  men  as  Epharim  Cutler, 
Nathan  Guilford,  Joseph  Ray,  William  H.  Mc- 
Guffey,  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Samuel  Eewis,  and  a 
number  of  others  not  less  worthy  of  remem¬ 
brance. 

In  Ohio,  within  the  time  covered  by  the  writer’s 
connection  with  school  and  college  work,  men 
of  enlarged  views,  sterling  integrity,  and  wide 
grasp  of  educational  problems  and  conditions 
have  wrought  with  marked  effect  in  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  what  is  best  in  public  education  and  the 
pushing  aside  of  the  educational  fads  and  fan¬ 
cies  of  mere  theorists  and  visionaries.  The 
naming  of  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  Alfred  Hol¬ 
brook,  W.  D.  Henkle,  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  Is¬ 
rael  Ward  Andrews,  Emerson  E.  White,  John 
Hancock,  Eli  T.  Tappan,  and  others  of  equal 
standing  in  educational  affairs,  is  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  and  force  of  the  statement  just  made. 

It  seems  that  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  unrest 
and  doubt  regarding  public  education  as  it  now 
exists.  The  unselfish  and  devoted  efforts  of 
such  strong  characaters  as  have  been  named 
gave  impulse  to  educational  forces  pushing  on 
to  better  things  in  school  and  college  or  brought 
them  into  being  where  they  did  not  exist. 
Such  was  the  character  of  their  labors  and  in¬ 
fluence,  as  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  state 
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were  touched  by  each,  that  they  might  well 
look  upon  their  work  and  pronounce  it  good 
and  pray  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist:  “And 
let  the  beauty  of  the  Uord  our  God  be  upon  us; 
and  establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon 
us;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  thou 
it.’’  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Beecher,  when  eu¬ 
logizing  the  Puritan  fathers  of  New  England,  it 
may  be  said  of  these  departed  friends  of  youth 
and  education  that  they  are  worthy  of  being 
cherished  with  high  veneration  and  grateful  rec¬ 
ollections  by  those  upon  whom  their  mantle 
of  responsibility  and  service  has  fallen.  These 
earnest  souls  did  not  labor  in  vain.  By  their 
fruits  be  they  known.  Some  who  now  look  back 
upon  a  lifetime  devoted  to  school  and  college 
work  are  to  be  pardoned  for  reading,  with  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  disgust,  the  screeds  against  pres¬ 
ent-day  school  ideals  and  tendencies.  It  is  not 
pleasant  or  encouraging  to  the  lifelong  teacher 
to  be  told  that  the  public-school  system  with 
which  he  is  connected  is  “the  most  momentous 
failure  in  our  American  life  to-day,’’  that  it  “is 
an  obsolute  and  total  failure,’’  and  that  it  “is 
stupid  in  method,  impractical  in  plan,  and  ab¬ 
solutely  ineffective  in  results.’’ 

It  is  not  germane,  to  what  is  hereinat  tempt¬ 
ed,  to  enter  upon  a  refutation  of  this  wholesale 
denunciation  of  present-day  school  work  and  its 
products.  There  are  few  agencies,  however 
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good  their  origin  or  however  well-directed  by 
conscientious  and  skilled  people,  that  can  claim 
exemption  from  some  form  of  just  criticism, 
The  public  school  system  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  It  has  sprung  from  the  best  thought  and 
effort  of  the  past,  receiving  modification  as  en¬ 
lightened  experience  directed  the  way,  and,  to¬ 
day,  in  its  democratic,  cultural,  and  practical 
training  of  the  young  is  vindicating  its  right  to 
existence  and  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  to  all 
but  those  who  can  tell  better  how  to  pull  down 
than  to  build  up.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  wisdom  has  exhausted  itself  in  bringing  the 
public-school  system  of  the  country  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  condition,  however  efficient  and  praise¬ 
worthy.  Failure  in  certain  instances,  and  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  will  be  admitted  by  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  system,  but  it  is  to  war 
against  sense  to  assert  that  the  failure  is  total 
and  absolute.  Two  prominent  publications,  pro¬ 
fessedly  issued  in  the  interest  of  women  and  the 
home  and  that  are  reported  as  finding  their 
way  into  thousands  of  American  homes,  are  do¬ 
ing  much  harm  by  presenting  in  their  columns 
sensational  diatribes  against  a  system  of  public 
education  to  which  the  country  at  large  owes 
so  much  of  its  intelligence,  patriotism,  and, 
prosperity. 

The  attacks  referred  to  are  named  because  if 
they  are  warranted  by  conditions  now  existing 
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in  the  schools  of  the  land  they  go  to  show  that 
the  efforts  of  those  who  have  been  previously 
msntioned  were  evidences  of  misdirected  energy 
such  as  to  harm  rather  than  to  help.  A  man 
such  as  Samuel  Lewis  would  never  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  time,  strength,  and  health  in  the  persistent 
advocacy  of  free  schools,  and  of  the  best,  for 
rich  and  poor  alike  had  he  felt  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  work  that  would  prove  a  momen¬ 
tous  failure,  one  bringing  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing. 

However  painstaking  a  writer  may  be  in  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  justice  to  the  personality  and  edu¬ 
cational  service  of  Samuel  Lewis,  in  a  sketch  like 
this,  he  will  soon  find  his  limitations;  first  of  all 
in  the  lack  of  any  wide  range  of  printed  matter 
descriptive  of  what  he  most  desires  to  present. 

A  Cyclopaedia  of  Education ,  published  in 
1877  and  edited  by  Henry  Kiddle  and  Alexan¬ 
der  J.  Schem,  both  connected  at  that  time  with 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  makes  no 
mention  of  Samuel  Lewis  while  giving  more 
than  three  columns  of  space  to  a  sketch  of 
Horace  Mann.  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  oj 
American  Biography  gives  Samuel  Lewis  a 
“write-up”  of  twenty-eight*  -dines.  Lippin- 
cott's  Biographical  Dictionary  gives  one  inch 
of  space  to  Samuel  Lewis.  His  name  has  men¬ 
tion  in  Phillips's  Dictionary  of  Biographical 
Rej'erence ,  but  is  not  found  in  the  National  Cy- 
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clopaedia  of  American  Biography.  Ohio  his¬ 
tories,  in  possession  of  the  writer  and  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Ohio  University  Library,  have 
nothing  about  Mr.  Lewis  and  but  little  of  in¬ 
terest  relating  to  the  subject  of  education. 

A  most  readable  sketch  is  that  found  in  a 
booklet  written  by  State  Librarian  Charles  P. 
Galbreath  in  1894  and  copied,  in  great  part,  in 
Hon.  Janies  J.  Burns’s  Educational  History  of 
Ohio.  A  chapter  devoted  to  Biographical 
Sketches  in  Education  in  Ohio ,  a  volume  filled 
with  interesting  educational  matter  of  a  histor¬ 
ical  nature  and  published  by  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio  in  1876,  contains  a 
three-page  readable  appreciation  of  Samuel 
Lewis  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  then 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly.  In 
the  same  volume,  under  the  head  of  School  Su¬ 
pervision,  Hon.  John  Hancock,  then  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Schools,  Dayton,  O.,  refers 
at  some  length  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  characteristics  as 
a  man  and  to  his  eminent  service  to  the  cause 
of  popular  education. 

Doubtless  the  source  of  most  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  Samuel  Lewis  as  the  head  of  a 
home,  as  an  aducator,  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  preacher, 
as  a  worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  as 
an  anti-slavery  agitator,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Biography  of  Samuel  Lewis ,  prepared  by  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  W.  Lewis,  and  published  by  the  Meth- 
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odist  Book  'Concern,  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1857. 
These  various  sources  of  biographical  informa¬ 
tion  are  herein  referred  to  because  it  is  the 
writers  intention  to  use  much  of  what  they 
give  in  the  completion  of  this  sketch. 

Samuel  Lewis  was  a  New-England  product  of 
English  ancestry,  born  at  Falmouth,  Mass. 
March  17,  1799.  Horace  Maun,  born  at  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.,  was  his  elder  by  nearly  three  years. 
Massachusetts  and  Ohio  unite  in  claiming  the 
educational  fame  and  service  of  Horace  Mann; 
but  Samuel  Lewis  is  Ohio’s  own  in  all  that  went 
to  distinguish  his  life  as  it  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education  and  humanity.  Both 
Mann  and  Lewis  came  from  the  great  “middle 
class”  and  were  largely  self-made  men,  attaining 
their  scholarship  and  fitness  for  their  life’s  work 
through  their  own  energy  aud  perseverance. 
Says  Emerson:  “All  great  men  come  out  of 
the  middle  classes.  ‘Tis  better  for  the  head; 
‘tis  better  for  the  heart.*’ 

The  schools  of  Massachusetts,  when  Mann  and 
Lewis  were  school  children ,  afforded  but  limited 
opportunities  for  the  attainment  of  the  rudiments 
of  an  education.  Mann,  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen, 
had  never  received  more  than  eight  or  ten  weeks’ 
schooling  in  a  single  year.  We  are  told  that 
Lewis  acquired  all  the  education  he  obtained 
from  schools  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life. 
The  early  lives  of  these  great  educators  were 
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spent  amid  humble  surroundings  where  “plain 
living”  was  a  necessity  and  where  “high  think¬ 
ing”  came  as  the  result  of  individual  effort. 
This  condition  is  that  common  to  the  early  lives 
of  very  many  eminent  men.  Aunt  Bethiah  Tol- 
man  was  to  Lewis  what  Aunt  Mary  Moody  Em¬ 
erson  was  to  Emerson.  Both  men  when  boys, 
were  much  indebted  to  their  aunts  for  whole¬ 
some  lessons  of  honor,  truth,  industry,  and  kin¬ 
dred  virtues.  In  early  youth,  Christian  influ¬ 
ences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Samuel  Lewis. 
His  son  and  biographer,  describing  the  home 
life  of  his  father  at  Falmouth,  says:  “Those 
were  days  of  genuine  piety  and  around  almost 
every  fireside  was  a  school  of  religions  instruct¬ 
ion  where  youth  was  taught  reverence  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  God .  Here  young  Samuel  was  blessed 
by  the  example  of  a  pious  mother,  that  dearest 
and  most  invaluable  gift  that  Heaven  can  vouch¬ 
safe  to  a  child,  whose  prayers  and  lessons, and 
example  were  not  without  their  accustomed 
effect. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  home  and  the 
church  took  strong  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the 
boy  and  impelled  by  its  influence  he  became  a 
member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  when  about  ten 
years  old.  From  that  time  until  his  death, 
forty-five  years  later,  the  prayer  meeting,  the 
class  meeting,  and  the  pious  associations  of  the 
church  of  his  choice  were  to  him  seasons  of 
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spiritual  refreshment  whereby  he  was  sustained 
when  adverse  forces  pressed  upon  him  and  ill 
health  gnawed  at  his  vitals. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Lewis’s  religion  was 
of  the  straight-laced  kind  that  brooked  no  ques¬ 
tion  and  was  permeated  not  a  little  with  the 
spirit  of  intolerance.  As  a  preacher  and  as  a 
layman  he  was  unsparing  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  liquor  traffic  and  became  one  of  Ohio’s  most 
eloquent  and  effective  workers  in  the  cause  of 
temperance.  “Let  me  tell  you”,  he  says,  “that 
a  drinking  place  in  your  neighborhood  is  an  open 
pesthouse  of  moral  and  physical  leprosy,  more 
alarming  than  the  worst  plague  that  ever  visit¬ 
ed  the  heaven-cursed  land  of  Egypt.” 

His  views  on  that  vital  topic  are  in  accord  with 
those  now  held  by  a  large  majority  of  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  educational  work,  but  his  pronounced 
utterances  condemnatory  of  the  theater  will  not 
find  so  ready  an  acceptance  by  the  minds  of 
many  whose  moral  and  spiritual  ideals  are  of  a 
high  order. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  written  in  1831,  he 
says:  “Visit  no  theaters  or  other  similar  amuse¬ 
ments.  It  is  vain  to  say  there  is  no  danger.  The 
danger  is  too  great  to  be  hazarded,  and  you  can 
have  no  idea  what  the  risk  may  be.  Remain 
ignorant.  I  have  seen  young  men,  who,  in  such 
places,  have  taken  the  first  step  to  a  direful  ruin: 
and  from  a  character  as  fair,  and  prospects  as 
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good,  as  your  own,  have  in  one  short  week  be¬ 
come  outcasts  from  society  and  a  burden  to 
themselves.  I  repeat  it,  visit  no  theater  or  oth¬ 
er  similar  places  of  amusement  as  you  value 
your  life.  ’  ’ 

Lewis  had  some  of  the  personal  characteristics 
of  “Ossawatomie  Brown”,  but  his  mental  hori- 
zen  had  wider  reach,  and  his  personal  activity 
was  more  wisely  directed,  than  that  of  the  pop¬ 
ular-song  hero. 

Both  in  his  mental  and  spiritual  make-up,  ex¬ 
isted  an  element  of  fanaticism,  but  it  was 
not  the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritan  hypocrites 
of  England  whom  Macaulay  describes  as  hating 
bearbating  not  because  it  gave  the  bear  pain  but 
because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators. 

Lewis  was  sincere  in  what  he  thought  and  did 
and  he  was  courageous,  too,  in  advocating  the 
right  and  rebuking  the  wrong.  An  instance  in 
his  brief  career  as  a  preacher  will  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate.  Persons  who  heard  Mr.  Lewis  speak  were 
seldom  overcome  by  somnolency,  but  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  one  of  his  sermons  he  noticed  some 
persons,  fatigued  with  the  work  they  had  done, 
sleeping  during  the  sermon.  “Having  succeed¬ 
ed  in  arousing  them  from  their  slumbers,  he 
challenged  their  attention  to  one  fact,  that  they 
were  nodding  in  God’s  house,  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  while  their  steamboats  were  in  the  act  of 
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being  loaded  at  the  wharf:  that  they  were  scarce¬ 
ly  paying  respect  to  the  ordinances  of  their  own 
church,  in  their  own  place  of  worship,  while, 
out  of  doors,  those  under  their  employ  were 
desecrating  the  holy  day  and,  under  their  sanc¬ 
tion,  disobeying  one  of  the  prominent  commands 
of  their  Master.”  The  charge  made  was  true, 
the  shaft  hit  the  mark,  and  those  whose  “with¬ 
ers  were  wrung”  went  from  the  church  carrying 
bitter  resentment  in  their  hearts  against  the 
preacher  for  his  rebuke.  When  some  of  the 
“galled  jades”  called  upon  Mr.  Uewis  for  an 
explanation,  they  were  met  with  an  undaunted 
front  and  told  that  defence  by  them  against  the 
charge  of  dereliction  in  religious  duty  could  not 
be  made  in  view  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
use  of  his  own  eyes. 

Reference  to  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Uewis  in  re¬ 
gard  to  church  proprieties  and  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  is  but  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of 
the  writer,  and  return  must  be  made  to  the 
years  of  struggle  that  came  before  he  entered 
upon  the  work  by  which  he  is  most  known  and 
honored — that  of  a  “militant  educator  and  re¬ 
former.”  The  lives  of  Horace  Mann  and 
Samuel  Uewis  while  never  intimately  connected 
yet  run  in  parallel  lines,  for  each  is  best  re¬ 
membered  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  popular 
education.  The  two  men  had  much  in  com¬ 
mon.  Both  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  what 
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they  did;  both  were  strong  effective  public 
speakers;  both  attained  a  broad  scholarship 
with  but  few  of  the  educational  advantages  that 
are  almost  thrust  upon  the  youth  of  to-day; 
both  had  comprehensive  grasp  of  what  public 
education  should  be  and  the  results  that  would 
follow  the  conversion  of  their  ideas  into  reali¬ 
ties;  both  were  unswerving  in  effort  to  follow 
where  strong  conviction  lighted  the  way;  and 
both  worn  down  in  body  and  mind,  by  the 
arduous  labors  of  the  positions  they  filled,  yet 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  establishment  of 
the  work  of  their  hands  in  the  popularizing  of 
their  idea  of  free  schools  for  all  with  no  fixed 
limits  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  to  which  they 
might  reach. 

Nothing  of  printed  matter  within  the  reach  of 
the  writer,  is  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  this 
sketch  than  the  words  of  Dr.  John  Hancock, 
whose  memory  is  revered  by  the  older  teachers 
of  Ohio,  making  a  part  of  his  readable  article 
on  School  Supervision  found  in  “Education  in 
Ohio,”  a  volume  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  He  is  speaking  of  the  two  great 
educators,  reference  to  whom  has  made  up  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  thus  far  been  presented 
in  these  pages. 

“Both  men,  although  of  diverse  character¬ 
istics,  had  extaordinary  qualification  for  the 
work  upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter. 
Both  possessed  an  untiring  energy,  and  both 
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were  prompted  by  an  intense  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  education  of  the  whole  people.  Though 
the  qualities  of  their  minds  were  so  different, 
they  were  both  powerful  and  persuasive  speak¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Mann  had  every  advantage  in  the 
way  of  education  and  general  culture,  and  these 
advantages  he  improved  with  the  happiest  re¬ 
sults.  His  spirit  was  fiery,  and  he  was  filled 
with  an  unquailing,  aggressive  courage.  His 
eloquence  possessed  the  highest  attributes  of 
oratorical  style,  and  he  put  into  it  all  the  best 
qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind.  He  did  not 
so  much  seek  to  convince  by  his  logic, as  to  stim¬ 
ulate  to  noble  deeds  by  constantly  bearing 
aloft  a  standard  of  true  manhood.  No  wrong 
could  so  securely  intrench  itself  as  to  withstand 
the  vehement  tide  of  his  indignant  denunciation , 
and  his  scorn  for  mean  thinking  and  doing  was 
withering.  He  showed  Massachusetts,  the  ear¬ 
liest  home  of  the  American  common  school, how 
miserably  inadequate  were  the  notions  of  her 
people  as  to  the  true  scope  of  an  education  that 
should  equal  the  exigencies  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship.  He  showed  that  education,  to  be  of  great 
worth,  must  include  more  than  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  geography;  that  it  must  tran¬ 
scend  all  mere  text-book  lore,  and  have  a  moral 
side  to  it,  incomparably  more  important  than  the 
intellectual. 

Samuel  Lewis  enjoyed  none  of  the  educational 
advantages  of  his  eminent  co-laborer,  his  school 
training  having  ended  before  he  was  ten  years 
old.  Otherwise,  he  was  possessed  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  capital  with  which  to  begin  life — a  healthy 
mind  of  great  original  power  and  a  thoroughly 
sound  moral  nature.  He  was  essentially  a  man 
of  the  people,  self-made  and  well-made.  He 
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was  a  born  orator,  naturally  possessing  those 
traits  of  mind  which  enable  a  speaker  to  con¬ 
vince  and  move  the  people.  If  the  true  stand¬ 
ard  of  eloquence  is  what  it  accomplishes,  then 
he  might  well  have  taken  his  place  among  ora¬ 
tors  of  the  highest  rank.  Less  impassioned 
than  Mann,  he  was  not  less  earnest;  less  vehe¬ 
ment,  he  was  not  less  courageous;  possessing 
less  beauty  and  elevation  of  literary  style,  he 
was  not  less  convincing  and  persuasive — nay, 
his  very  simplicity  was  inwrought  with  a  won¬ 
drous  power,  and  was  far  more  effective  with  the 
people  among  whom  he  labored,  than  would 
have  been  the  most  finished  rhetoric.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  great  qualities,  his  keenness  of 
practical  insight  has  seldom  been  surpassed.” 

From  the  humble  labor  of  cabin  boy  on  a  coast¬ 
ing  vessel,  sailing  on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
between  Maine  and  the  West  Indies,  to  service 
at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  and  as  an  educational  re¬ 
former  is  indeed  a  far  cry  but  one  not  uncommon 
hi  this  democratic  America  of  ours.  Centuries 
ago  the  carpenter’s  trade  was  dignified  and  ex- 
altedin  the  person  of  the  Christ.  Samuel  Lewis 
for  a  time  wrought  at  the  carpenter’s  bench  and 
did  his  work  well  as  becometh  a  man  whose 
rule  was,  “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might.”  It  is  not  to  his  success 
as  a  lawyer  or  a  preacher  that  Mr.  Lewis  owes 
his  place  in  the  history  of  his  adopted  state,  but 
rather  to  his  timely  and  persistently  continued 
advocacy  of  free  schools  for  all  the  people .  As 
a  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  he  was  tireless  in  his  ef- 
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forts  to  promote  school  interests  in  that 
city. 

It  was  largely  through  his  influence  that,  in 
1826,  Mr.  William  Woodward,  a  friend  and  cli¬ 
ent,  was  led  to  deed  a  parcel  of  land  in  Cincin- 
nati  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  in  which  some 
of  the  higher  branches  of  education  should  be 
taught.  Later,  additions  were  made  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  bequest,  a  suitable  school  building  was 
erected,  a  scale  of  prices  of  tuition  was  arranged 
in  order  to  increase  the  income  of  the  school, 
and  the  institution  became  known  as  the  Wood¬ 
ward  High  School. 

One  convert  to  a  cause  is  usually  an  effective 
agency  for  securing  another.  Mr.  Woodward’s 
farm  touched  that  of  Thomas  Hughes.  The 
latter  was  induced  by  Mr.  Woodward  to  follow 
his  example  in  bequeathing  a  portion  of  his 
land  to  be  leased  by  trustees  until  such  time  as 
the  accumulation  of  rents  would  create  a  fund 
sufficient  to  put  up  a  building  for  a  school  to  be 
supported  by  the  future  revenues.  This  building 
was  erected  on  a  lot  on  Fifth  street,  at  a  cost  of 
$23,000.00,  and  was  designed  to  accommodate 
the  pupils  of  the  central  district  of  the  city.  In 
1852,  when  a  union  of  the  two  educational  in¬ 
terests  was  effected,  Hon.  H.  H.  Barney  be¬ 
came  principal  of  the  Hughes  High  School  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  principal  of  the  Woodward 
High  School. 
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Mr.  Lewis  did  not  live  to  see  the  full  fruition 
of  his  hopes  regarding  these  institutions,  the  real 
beginning  of  whose  wide-spread  usefulness  dates 
from  the  union  referred  to.  The  union  of  these 
schools  secured  means  for  the  eduaction  of  all 
the  city’s  youth  and  brought  about  a  condition 
under  which  it  could  be  safely  said  that  “no 
child  in  Cincinnatti  need  go  without  a  high- 
school  education.” 

Of  the  first  buildings,  Mr.  Lewis’s  biographer 
says:  “They  are  choice  specimens  of  architec¬ 
ture  and  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  necessities 
of  a  school,  lacking  no  convenience,  while  no 
effort  is  spared  to  give  the  work  done  in  them 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence.”  What  would 
the  writer  of  the  last  sentence  say  in  describing 
the  present  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$  1,500,00.00  and  equipped  with  the  best  furnish¬ 
ings  that  experience  could  select  and  money 
purchase? 

The  years  1831  and  1845  mark  the  life  limits 
of  the  “Western  Literary  Institute  and  College 
of  Professional  Teachers,”  an  association  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  that  held  an¬ 
nual  meetings  in  the  city  of  Cincinnatti  within 
the  dates  named.  “The  project  was  the  work  of 
teachers,  as  may  be  easily  imagined;  but  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  noble-minded  and  patriotic  citizens, 
more  ambitious  of  usefulness  than  fame,  were 
the  animating  cause  of  its  permanence  and 
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success.”  The  “Transactions”  of  this  much- 
named  organization,  in  the  printed  form  in  which 
they  are  preserved  to  us,  make  a  valuable  and  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  educational  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  country.  One  volume  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  came  from  the  press  with  the  ardent 
hope  on  the  part  of  the  editors  that  as  far  as  the 
edition  would  allow,  a  copy  might  “find  its  way 
to  the  house  of  every  friend  of  Education,  Civil 
Liberty,  and  Piety.” 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  read 
with  great  profit  the  recorded  proceedings  of  six 
of  the  annual  meetings.  The  reader,  if  he  is  con¬ 
versant  with  educational  matters  as  they  exist 
to-day,  will  see  in  present-day  conditions  a  re¬ 
alization  of  the  hopes  and  ideals  that  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  numerous  addresses  upon  educa¬ 
tional  topics,  and  in  the  discussions  that  followed 
them,  that  gave  life  and  character  to  these  meet¬ 
ings. 

Well-known  and  honored  names  are  found  on 
the  membership  roll,  as  witness  that  of  Samuel 
Lewis  and  others  that  have  already  been  named 
herein  and  the  following:  Milo  G.  Williams* 
Albert  Picket,  Freeman  G.  Carey,  Alexander 
Kinmont,  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  Lyman  Beecher, 
Alexander  Campbell,  John  B.  Purcell,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  A.  H.  McGuffey,  and  others  in 
living  touch  with  the  business,  literary,  and 
professional  actives  of  that  day. 
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Referring  to  the  general  character  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  held  in  1834, 
the  “Publishing  Committee”  says:  “Let  not  the 
utility  of  the  ‘College  of  Teachers’  be  judged  of 
merely  by  these  apparent  fruits — its  best  effects 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  improved  under¬ 
standing  of  rising  generations.” 

At  the  October  meeting  of  1835,  Mr.  Lewis 
read  a  “Report  on  the  best  method  of  Forming 
Common  Schools  in  the  West”  form  which 
quotation  is  made: 

“We  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  country  in 
its  habits,  laws,  institutions,  and  future  pros¬ 
pects,  differs  from  every  other  country;  that  in 
our  country  alone,  of  all  the  past  and  present 
relations  of  the  earth,  popular  opinion  gives  law 
and  controls  government:  we  must  look  at  the 
past  rather  as  a  beacon  than  a  guide,  and  our 
system  of  popular  education  must  be  adapted  to 
all  the  circumstances  incident  to  the  rising  gen- 

*  *  *  *  Fvery  plan  must  be  adapted  to  the 

convenience  of  those  to  be  taught,  keeping  in 
view  the  main  object  of  furnishing  instruction.” 

In  the  same  “Report”  he  names  three  indis¬ 
pensable  requisites  to  be  connected  with  move¬ 
ments  to  better  school  conditions: 

1.  Adequate  funds  for  the  support  of  com¬ 
mon  schools. 

2.  Teachers  with  better  qualifications  for 
their  work. 

3.  More  attentions  to, and  interest  in, their  du¬ 
ties  on  the  part  of  school  visitors  and  examiners. 
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The  three  paragraphs  quoted  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  are  expression  of  the  views  held  by  Mr. 
Uewis  on  these  requisites  and  are  given,  in  this 
connection,  because  they  are  characteristic  of 
his  terse  utterances  on  educational  problems 
and  conditions  as  they  were  looked  upon  and 
discussed  in  his  day. 

1.  “This  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to 
society,  and  one  in  which  every  mau  ought  to 
feel  a  deep  interest.  In  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment  like  ours,  the  majority  must  alwavs  gov¬ 
ern.  Is  it  not  then  highly  important  that  the 
youth  should  be  enlightened  and  qualified  for 
this  responsible  trust?  Who  are  to  be  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  of  our  country  a  few  years  hence? 
Those  ragged  boys  roving  our  streets,  who  can 
scarcely  read  a  word  or  utter  a  correct  sentence. 
Is  it  not  then  important  that  we  should  see  to  the 
education  of  our  future  governors;  that  we 
should  use  every  means  within  our  power  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  our  schools  and  render 
them  worthy  of  public  patronage?” 

2.  “If  the  honors  of  the  teacher  were  actual¬ 
ly  what  they  ought  to  be,  the  place  might  be 
sought  by  the  ambitious,  disregarding  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  consideration;  but  as  honor  almost  al¬ 
ways  depends  upon  profit,  so  the  error  of  seek¬ 
ing;  cheap  teachers  and  making  a  low  price  the 
criterion  of  your  patronage,  has  in  reducing  the 
income  of  your  teacher  taken  from  him  much  of 
the  honors  that  his  service  demands,  and  until 
times  change  you  can  not  expect  to  secure  a 
man  of  the  best  talents  for  a  teacher  without 
you  pay  him  as  much  for  his  services  as  he  can 
procure  in  other  situations.” 
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3.  School  visitors  and  examiners  “should  be 
men  alive  to  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  interest  in  its  behalf, 
willing  to  devote  as  much  time  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  ample  justice:  they  will  learn,  from 
observaion,  the  state  of  the  schools  and  the  con¬ 
duct  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  their 
influence  will  be  felt  in  every  department  of  the 
institution.  This  point  can  not  be  too  much 
pressed:  for,  make  what  provision  you  please, 
still,  if  you  have  not  an  industrious  and  efficient 
board  of  school  directors,  the  work  will  be  but 
half  done.” 

Two  events  of  educational  interest  mark  the 
year  1837.  Earlv  in  the  year,  the  Ohio  Legis- 
iature  passed  a  bill  creating  the  office  of  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Common  Schools  and  followed 
that  action  by  electing  Samuel  Lewis  to  that 
office.  Before  half  the  year  had  gone  by,  Horace 
Mann  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Lewis  entered  up¬ 
on  the  duties  of  his  new  position  with  his  char¬ 
acteristic  energy,  visiting  different  parts  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  personally  the 
condition  of  the  Schools  and  appealing  to  the 
people  for  an  awakened  interest  in  public  ed¬ 
ucation  that  would  lead  to  the  giving  of  more 
money  for  school  purposes  to  the  end  that  better 
teachers  and  better  schoolhouses  might  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  children. 

In  his  first  year  of  official  service  Mr.  Lewis 
again  appeared  before  the  College  of  Teachers, 
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at  its  annual  meeting,  with  a  paper  on  “The 
Expediency  of  Adapting  Common  School  Edu¬ 
cation  to  the  Entire  Wants  of  the  Community.  “ 
By  “ entire  wants ”  he  meant  connecting  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  school  with  the  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  located, 
and  he  meant  that  ordering  of  school  matters 
that  would  bring  to  the  poorest  and  humblest 
child  of  any  community  the  opportunity  for 
school  instruction.  Mr.  Eewis  was  ever  one  of 
the  people  and  his  sympathies  were  quickly 
touched  when  he  saw  illustrations  of  “the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.”  In  the 
paper  referred  to,  he  took  strong  ground  in 
favor  of  township  high  schools.  Here  is  his 
description  of  the  cry  of  the  people  for  better 
school  conditions  and  his  words,  in  the  nature 
of  a  prophecy,  as  to  what  the  near  future 
would  call  into  being: 

“Now  the  cry  comes  to  us  from  every  part  of 
the  state,  and  from  all  the  States,  demanding 
more  efficent  organization,  saying,  remove 
the  great  amount  of  machinery  in  the  laws,  sim¬ 
plify  them,  make  but  few  school  officers,  make 
them  responsible,  pay  them  a  small  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  let  them  move  onward.  To  this  call  we 
heartily  respond;  and  looking  down  the  prospec¬ 
tive  of  a  few  years  we  behold  this  great  valley  of 
sister  states  all  dotted  over  with  schoolhouses, 
and  here  and  there,  through  every  plain,  the 
handsome  academy  rear  its  head  and  invite  the 
youth  from  the  surrounding  country  to  drink 
the  pure  waters  of  learning — and  still  more  sel- 
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dom,  but  sufficent  for  the  purpose,  the  stately 
college  dome  rise,  furnishing  a  still  higher 
treat  to  those  whose  love  of  learning,  rather 
than  of  ease,  will  take  shelter  within  its  walls. 
That  this  will  take  place  in  a  score  of  years,  let 
no  friend  doubt.  “ 

He  saw  that  pay  schools  were  ineffective  in 
providing  for  the  education  of  the  masses  and 
expressed  his  view  of  the  matter  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  forcible  language: 

“We  now  state  it  as  a  fact  proved  by  all  his¬ 
tory  and  experience,  that  private  schools  will 
never  hereafter,  as  they  have  never  heretofore 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  public  in  regard  to 
education  and  if  any  man  doubts  this  question, 
let  him  examine  the  state  of  education  in  every 
country,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  he  will 
find  no  place  where  the  whole  people  are  educa- 
ated  unless  it  is  by  public  provision.  It  is  there 
fore  useless  to  argue  against  all  the  experience 
of  past  and  present  times;  theories  will  not  con¬ 
trovert  facts.  “ 

The  Following  Resolutions,  presented  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  were  adopted  by  the  College  of  Teachers 
at  the  meeting  held  in  1838: 

“That  the  course  of  instruction  in  all  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  should  be  as  practical  as 
possible,  and  we  disallow  the  opinion  that 
sound  learning  disqualifies  for  activity  in  the 
business  and  professional  departments  of  society. 

“That  that  is  the  most  valuable  education 
which  develops  the  most  fully  all  the  powers 
of  the  body  and  mind  and  teaches  how  these 
powers  can  be  so  used  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
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influence  in  the  promotion  of  individual  and 
general  happiness.’’ 

No  General  System  of  public  schools  existed 
in  Ohio  prior  to  1821.  It  is  true  there  was 
much  school  legislation,  brought  about  in  large 
measure  by  the  recommendations  of  the  early 
Governors  of  Ohio,  of  whom  Edward  Tiffin  was 
the  first,  but  it  related  chiefly  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  disposal  of  the  school  lands.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  it  was  the  thought  of  those  who 
were  active  in  securing  grants  of  land  from  Con¬ 
gress  for  education  in  Ohio,  and  other  states 
forming  or  to  be  formed,  that  their  proper 
handling  would  create  the  means  for  the  support 
of  education  without  resort  to  a  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax.  The  failure  to  realize  this  just  ex¬ 
pectation  is  the  subject  of  along  story  that  can 
not  be  told  in  these  pages.  A  great  educa¬ 
tional  benefaction  and  sacred  trust  was,  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  State’s  history,  so  made 
the  football  of  legislative  action  that  there  was 
lost  to  the  State  of  Ohio  a  large  part  of  the 
good  that  wiser  and  more  unselfish  action 
would  have  secured. 

(1)  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connect¬ 
ion,  that  the  present  (1912)  mill-tax  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  is  .JJ5 
of  a  mill  and  that  some  occupying  places  of 
honor  and  influence  are  advocating  the  repeal 
of  the  law  under  which  it  is  levied. 
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In  1824,  the  friends  of  education  were  wise  in 
coupling  the  question  of  common-school  sup¬ 
port  with  that  of  internal  improvements  and 
making  those  two  matters  a  question  for  settle¬ 
ment  by  public  opinion  at  the  general  election 
held  that  year.  It  was  ably  argued  that  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  various  land  grants 
were  inadequate  to  support  the  schools  and  that 
a  general  property  tax  for  that  purpose  was 
necessary.  The  friends  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments  and  of  common  schools  stood  together 
and,  on  February  5th,  1825,  a  bill  was  passed 
imposing  a  tax  of  one  half  of  a  mill  (1)  upon 
the  taxable  property  of  the  state  to  create  a 
fund  “for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  every  class 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  other 
necessary  branches  of  a  common  education.” 
This  law  was  an  advanced  step  in  school  legis¬ 
lation,  but  many  of  its  provisions  were  dead 
letters  for  the  ten  years  following  its  enact¬ 
ment.  The  people  were  not  fully  prepared  for 
it  and  needed  just  such  “a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion”as  Samuel  Lewis  inaugurated  immediately 
after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Common  Schools. 

His  first  official  report  to  the  Legislature  was 
made  in  January,  1838.  He  read  it,  ac¬ 
companied  with  explanatory  statements,  at  a 
public  meeting  attended  by  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  citizens  of  Columbus.  Says 
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Dr.  Hancock,  in  the  sketch  before  referred  to: 
“In  this  report  he  gives  an  account  of  his  labors 
and  sets  forth  his  views  on  the  whole  subject 
of  common-school  education.  His  work  was 
severe  enough.  Almost  all  his  journeying  was 
done  on  horseback,  most  of  it  over  bad  roads 
and  through  sparsely  settled  country.  After 
averaging  twenty-six  miles  per  day  of  travel,  he 
spent, as  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters, three  or 
four  hours  a  day  in  conversation  on  school 
matters,  and  frequently  spoke,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  at  night.  Much  of  his  work,  too,  was 
done  with  the  drawback  of  impaired  health. 
Everywhere,  as  he  says,  men  agreed  with 
him,  applauded  his  speeches,  but  did  nothing. 
The  first  year  of  his  superintendency  he  travel¬ 
ed  more  than  1,500  miles  and  visited  three 
hundred  schools  and  forty  county  seats.  Much 
time  and  zeal  were  also  devoted  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  associations  of  teachers. 

‘Tn  reading  over  his  reports,  one  is  surprised 
at  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
views  entertained  by  this  pioneer  in  western  ed¬ 
ucation.  Nothing  seemed  to  escape  his  atten¬ 
tion;  and  almost  all  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  common  schools,  since  advocated,  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  enunciated  by  him.” 

After  serving  three  years  in  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Mr.  Lewis 
resigned  the  position  which  he  had  so  ably  filled 
and  retired  to  private  life  with  shattered  health 
and,  as  reports  indicate,  a  feeling  that  he  had 
not  accomplished  fully  that  wliereunto  he  was 
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called.  It  can  be  imagined  that  an  independent 
and  yet  sensitive  spirit  like  his  could  ill  support 
the  unjust  criticism  of  him  and  his  work  heard 
in  legislative  halls  and  which  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  legislation  abolishing  the 
office  he  held  and  transferring  its  circumscribed 
duties  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Lewis  went  out  of  office  a  disappointed  man, 
with  a  feeling  of  righteous  indignation  at  the 
treatment  he  had  received. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  the 
educational  problems  stated  and  discussed  by 
Mr.  Lewis  in  the  three  reports  made  by  him 
during  his  all-too-brief  official  life.  These  re¬ 
ports  make  good  reading  to-day.  Like  Page’s 
“Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching”  they  contain 
matter  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  discussion 
as  vital  and  helpful  to  the  present-day  teachers 
and  school  officials  as  they  were  to  these  persons 
seventy  years  ago. 

He  asserted  that  “a  school  not  good  enough 
for  the  rich  will  never  excite  much  interest  with 
the  poor;”  he  maintained  that  all  education  of 
real  value  included  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  Christian  morality;  he  was  among  the  first 
in  Ohio,  if  not  the  first,  to  favor  township  high- 
schools,  county  supervision,  public  normal 
schools,  and  a  state  university;  he  had  special 
concern  for  the  education  of  women  and  recom¬ 
mended  such  education  for  them  “as  would  be 
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adapted  to  their  sphere  in  life,  and  be  likely  to 
elevate  their  views,  refine  their  tastes,  and  cul¬ 
tivate  that  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  propriety 
of  conduct,  which  the  good  of  the  country,  no 
less  than  their  own  happiness,  requires”;  he 
would  place  a  free  library — a  real  university  as 
Carlyle  calls  it  or  a  dukedom  large  enough  in 
the  opionion  of  Prospero — in  every  township 
of  the  state;  he  favored  graded  school  and 
school  consolidation  wherever  practicable;  he 
was  severe  in  his  strictures  upon  the  method  of 
teaching  in  vogue  since  they  placed  uncue  em¬ 
phasis  upon  cultivating  the  memory  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  reasoning  powers;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  he  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  some¬ 
thing  could  not  grow  out  of  nothing,  and  that 
no  adequate  system  of  public  schools  could  be  se¬ 
cured  without  a  considerable  money  cost  to 
somebody. 

In  what  proceeds,  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  Mr.  Lewis’s  family  relations.  In  1823,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Charlotte  R. 
Goforth,  younger  daughter  of  Dr.  William 
Goforth,  a  well-known  and  highly-respected 
physician  of  Cincinnati.  There  were  no  jar¬ 
ring  elements  in  this  union,  and  the  wife  who 
survived  her  husband  was  to  him  ever  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  helpfulness.  They  were 
plain  people,  taking  life  seriously  and  yet  find¬ 
ing  a  source  of  happiness  in  the  performance  of 
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its  manifold  duties.  Two  of  the  six  children 
that  blessed  this  union  died  in  infancy;  two 
others,  a  daughter  and  a  son  passed  into  the 
beyond  before  the  death  of  their  father;  the  re¬ 
maining  children,  also  a  daughter  and  a  son, 
survived  the  father  as  did  the  mother,  that 
father’s  faithful  and  loved  companion  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

The  compiler  of  the  matter  presented  in  the 
pages  going  before — for  what  has  been  written 
is  largely  a  copy  of  what  has  been  given  public¬ 
ity  by  others — will  be  pardoned,  he  hopes,  for 
concluding  this  paper  with  a  brief  reference  to 
Joseph  T.  Lewis,  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel 
Lewis,  who  was  the  sole  graduate  of  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  year  1841.  Direct  quotation  is 
made  from  the  “ Biography  of  Samuel  Leivis ” 
written  by  his  other  son,  William  G.  W. 
Lewis: 

“The  eldest  son  was  a  man  of  rare  abilities 
and  excellent  promise,  who  graduated  with 
honor,  at  the  Ohio  University,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  He  soon  commenced  teaching  at 
the  Woodward  College,  Cincinnati,  where,  after 
remaining  one  year,  he  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Professorship  of  Natural  Science. 
He  repaired  to  Yale,  to  perfect  an  already  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  that 
department  of  study.  He  had  been  there  but 
a  few  months,  when  he  felt  an  increasing  sense 
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of  responsibility  upon  the  subject  of  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  of  1842-43,  he  left  New  Haven,  and 
returned  home  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
which  he  had  chosen.  Resigning  his  post  in 
the  College,  and  thereby  giving  up  a  position 
for  which  he  was  well-fitted,  and  in  which  he 
might  have  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  with 
ease,  he  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and 
was  personally  associated  with  Rev.  M.  Dustin, 
then  in  charge  of  Oxford  station. 

“Here  he  remained  till  the  succeeding  autumn, 
when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  left  this  State 
to  join  the  Rock  River  Conference.  His  first 
appointment  was  to  missionary  work,  but, 
within  a  few  months,  he  was  called  to  fill  a 
vacancy  at  Iowa  City,  were  he  remained  for 
that  year.  In  1844,  he  was  appointed  to  Daven¬ 
port  station.  During  this  year,  the  health  of 
his  wife,  for  he  was  now  married,  began  to  fail, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1845,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Ohio  Conference,  and  was  stationed  at  Marietta, 
where  he  won  the  highest  regards  of  the  whole 
community.  In  1846,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Ebenezer  charge,  in  Cincinnati,  where  the 
rapidly  increasing  membership  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  their  means  of  worship,  and 
Christie  Chapel  was  built,  mostly  by  his  taste 
and  under  his  direction.  He  was  reappointed 
in  1847,  but  was  soon  found  to  be  laboring 
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under  the  disease  which  had  proved  fatal  to  his 
wife,  consumption.  He  lingered  till  November, 
1850,  when  he  died  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  in  the  possession 
of  a  high  reputation  in  his  conference  and 
Church  for  talent,  eloquence,  and  success.” 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1912-1913 

SECOND  SEMESTER 


Monday,  February  3 . 

Tuesday,  February  4 . 

Friday  noon,  March  21 . 

Monday  noon,  March  31 ... . 

Friday,  May  30 . i . 

Thursday,  June  19 . 


SUMMER 

Monday,  June  23 . 

Tuesday,  June  24 . 

Friday,  July  4 . 

Friday,  August  1 . 


Registration  of  Students. 
Recitations  Begin. 

Easter  Vacation  Begins. 
Easter  Vacation  Ends. 
Holiday. 

Commencement  Day  and 
the  Close  of  the  Second 
Semester. 

SCHOOL 

Registration  of  Students. 
Recitations  Begin. 
Holiday. 

Close  of  Summer  School. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1913-1914 

FIRST  SEMESTER 


Monday,  September  8 . 

Tuesday,  September  9 . 

Wednesday  noon,  Nov.  26. . 

Monday  noon,  December  1. 

Friday,  December  19 . 

Monday,  January  5 . 

Friday,  January  30 . 


Registration  of  Students. 
Recitations  Begin. 
Thanksgiving  Recess  Be¬ 
gins. 

Thanksgiving  Recess 
Ends. 

Holiday  Recess  Begins. 
Holiday  Recess  Ends. 
First  Semester  Ends. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Monday,  February  2 . 

Tuesday,  February  3 . 

Friday  noon,  April  10 . 

Monday  noon,  April  20 . 

Thursday  noon,  June  18.. . . 


SUMMER 

Monday,  June  22 . 

Tuesday.  June  23 . 

Friday,  July  31 . 


Registration  of  Students. 
Recitations  Begin. 

Easter  Vacation  Begins. 
Easter  Vacation  Ends. 
Commencement  Day  and 
the  Close  of  the  Second 
Semester. 

SCHOOL 

Registration  of  Students. 
Recitations  Begin. 

Close  of  Summer  School. 
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OHIO  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
COLLEGE,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


Year 

Expenditures 

Number  of 
Different 
Students 

Summer 

School 

Enrollment 

1900 . 

$  52,733  10 

441 

65 

1901 . 

52,888  49 

405 

102 

1902 . 

62,448  98 

419 

236 

1903 . 

95,599  86 

551 

423 

1904 . 

119,650  67 

833 

557 

1905 . 

112,535  48 

1,047 

650 

1906 . 

109,411  45 

1.272 

656 

1907 . 

114,189  93 

1,319 

678 

1908 . 

169,914  07 

1,386 

623 

1909 . 

223,497  73 

1,462 

731 

1910 . 

177,087  66 

1,597 

776 

1911 . 

220,782  28 

1,687 

892 

1912 . 

288,612  70 

1,832 

1,003 

13  years . 

$1,799,352  40 

1,096 

Average 

Note:  The  State  Normal  College  opened  September  9fch, 
1902.  Within  the  dates  covered  above,  che  sum  of  $98,650  was 
paid  out  for  real  property  which  is  now  the  property  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  cost  of  new  buildings  was  $524,435  22.  In 
1900, the  Ohio  University  bonded  indebtedness  was  $55,000  bear¬ 
ing  5%  interest.  Since  that  date  bond  and  interest  payments 
have  amounted  to  $64,000.  The  present  indebtedness  is  $5,000. 
Take  from  the  total  expenditures  for  the  thirteen  years — 
$1,799,352.40 — the  sum  of  $687,685.22  paid  for  real  estate,  new 
buildings,  and  for  bonds  and  interest,  and  the  remainder  is 
$1,111,667.18,  which  divided  by  13  gives  a  quotient  of  $85,512.86, 
which  represents  the  total  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
two  institutions  for  the  thirteen-year  period.  The  average 
annual  enrollment  of  different  students  for  the  same  period 
was  1,096.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  annual  average  cost 
for  each  enrolled  student,  throughout  the  whole  period  was 
$78.03.  This  $78.03  does  not  represent  the  cost  of  instruction 
alone;  it  represents  all  running  expenses— salaries,  equip¬ 
ments,  repairs,  insurance,  printing,  water,  heating  and 
lighting,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  etc. 


STATE  SUPPORT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
IN  OHIO 


By  President  Aeston  Eeeis, 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio 

It  has  been  said  that  labor  is  the  price  put  upon 
everything  worth  having.  You  cannot  get  something 
of  value  for  nothing  unless  it  conies  as  a  gift  or 
through  theft.  It  is  unfortunate,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  that  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  are  kept  up  at 
a  money  cost.  Would  it  really  be  a  good  thing  for  ed¬ 
ucation  to  be  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe  ? 

The  “Ordinance”  says  that  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  Funda¬ 
mental  law  tells  how — “by  legislative  provision  not 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  conscience.”  Perhaps 
the  founders  of  Ohio  had  no  idea  of  a  state-wide  plan 
of  taxation  for  school  support.  Doubtless  they 
thought  that  a  land  endowment  of  1,200  square  miles, 
including  three  townships  for  colleges,  would  properly 
support  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State.  Says 
Dr.  Tappan,  in  his  readable  sketch  on  School  Legisla¬ 
tion,  to  be  found  in  “ Education  in  Ohio ”  published 
in  1876,  “It  is  very  evident  that  they  did  not  contem¬ 
plate  any  gap  between  the  several  grades,  but  expected 
students  to  pass  regularly  from  the  school  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.” 

The  founding  of  Ohio  University,  at  Athens, 
(1804)  and  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  (1809)  came 
before  the  passage  of  the  first  school  law  ( 1821 ) .  Had 
the  sixteenth  section  in  every  township  set  apart  “for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the  town¬ 
ship”  been  properly  disposed  of,  the  irreducible  debt 
of  Ohio,  to-day,  would  contain  more  than  $3, 500, 000 
to  the  credit  of  the  Common  School  Fund. 


In  1817,  Governor  Worthington  in  his  message  to 
the  General  Assembly,  said:  “If  we  expect  in  our 
youth,  ‘religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,’  suitable 
teachers  must  be  employed  to  produce  this  effect.”  In 
this  enlightened  message,  is  to  be  found  the  first 
official  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Normal  School  made  in  this  country. 

The  college  land  grants  had  already  led  to  the 
founding  of  two  institutions — universities  in  name,  but 
colleges  in  fact.  There  were  no  reasons  why  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  under  state  control,  should  not  have  been 
made  universities  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term. 
There  is  no  reason,  to-day,  save  that  of  expediency, 
why  they  should  not  be  so,  as  the  legislative  acts 
under  which  they  are  operating  are  broad  enough  in 
scope  to  wrarrant  an  almost  limitless  extension  of 
their  work. 

The  first  state-wide  school  law  came  in  1821,  but 
it  was  not  until  1838  that  it  became  evident  that  the 
income  from  school  lands  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
support  any  school  organization  worthy  of  the  name. 
In  the  year  last  named,  legislative  act  made  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $200,000  for  public-school  support.  This 
means  of  supporting  the  public  schools  continued 
until  1853,  at  which  date  a  two-mill  state-wide  levy 
for  school  support  became  operative.  For  sixty  years, 
the  mill-tax  system  of  contributing  to  the  support  of 
the  public  schools,  state-wide  in  its  operation,  has 
been  followed  with  but  little  opposition  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period. 

As  the  value  of  taxable  property  increased,  the 
mill-tax  for  school  support  was  decreased  from  2  mills 
to  1%  mills,  then  to  1  %  mills,  then  to  1  %o  mills,  and 
finally,  in  1871,  it  was  fixed  at  one  mill  so  to  remain 
until  1911,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1902  and 
1903  when  the  rate  was  made  l9/20  of  a  mill. 


Before  it  was  known,  even  by  approximate  estimate, 
what  the  assessed  value  of  property,  under  the  one  per 
cent,  law ,  would  be,  the  one  mill  rate  was  reduced  to 
•335  a  mill.  The  result  was  that  the  reduced  levy  did 
not  produce  as  much  income  by  $423,167.15  as  was 
necessary  to  give  $2  to  each  person  in  Ohio  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  21.  There  is  no  near  prospect  that 
property  values  will  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
mill-tax  for  school  purposes  levied  thereon  will  make 
up  the  present  deficit  of  nearly  a  half  million  dollars. 
The  only  way  out,  as  seen  by  those  responsible  for  the 
bringing  about  of  this  state  of  things,  is  to  do  away 
with  the  state  mill-tax  altogether.  As  to  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  something  will  be  presented  later  on. 

A  portion  of  the  final  message  of  Governor  Harmon 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  is  thus  presented  by 
a  newspaper  reporter: 

“The  public-school  question  was  handled  strenu¬ 
ously,  attention  being  called  to  the  startling  fact  that 
while  the  enumeration  had  increased  only  .056  per 
cent.,  the  enrollment  7.5  per  cent.,  and  the  attendance 
only  6.7  per  cent.,  the  taxes,  state  and  local,  had  risen 
from  $15,303,244  in  1901  to $32,889,424,  or  114  per  cent., 
in  1911.  There  was  no  great  and  moving  cause  for 
this  enormous  increase  which,  he  asserted,  was  due  in 
large  measure,  to  loose  management,  wastefulness, 
and  extravagance.  While  there  was  no  desire  to  stunt 
the  children,  yet  it  was  a  sacred  cause  and  duty  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  educational  fund  from  the  unworthy  hands 
into  which  it  had  fallen.” 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  increased 
cost  of  the  schools,  so  much  a  matter  to  be  deplored 
and  criticized  by  our  retiring  executive,  was  the  result 
of  local  action.  The  State,  as  such,  did  not,  taking 
the  value  of  taxable  property  into  consideration,  give 
as  much  for  school  support  in  1911  as  it  did  ten  years 
before.  Possibly,  the  people  showed  unwdsdom  in 
supporting  their  schools  more  liberally  in  1911  than 
they  didin  1901, but  that  was  their  own  affair.  The  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  State  were  not  drawn  upon  by  their  action. 


In  this  connection  the  following  statistics,  care¬ 
fully  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Common  Schools,  are  freighted  with  facts 
that  suggest  review  and  consideration : 

SOME  COMPARATIVE  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 
IN  OHIO 


1901 

1911 

State  mill- tax  levy . 

1  mill 

.335  of  1  mill 

No.  of  school-houses  built. . . 

211 

238 

Cost  of  school-houses  built. . 

$  1,784,867 

$  5,149,062 

Value  of  school  property. . . . 

46,182,062 

75,084,867 

Total  expense  of  schools . 

15,129,675 

30,054,779 

Cost  of  teaching . 

8,892,068 

15,243,563 

Cost  of  supervision . 

436,880 

763,674 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS* 


Township 
Elementary  .... 

Males . 

$  35 

$  47 

Females .. 

32 

45 

Township  High.. . 

Males . 

58 

82 

Females  .. 

48 

63 

Separate 
Elementary  .... 

Males . 

43 

58 

Females .. 

85 

47 

Separate  High .... 

Males . 

66 

88 

Females .. 

56 

67 

Enumeration  of  youth,  6-21. . 

1,219,919 

1,226,798 

Enrollment  of  pupils . 

829,857 

892.875 

Daily  attendance  of  pupils. . 

610,622 

651,746 

♦The  average  salary  of  the  teachers  in  Ohio,  as  shown  hy 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Russell  Sage  foundation,  is  now  only 
$524.00  per  annum.  By  the  same  report,  it  is  shown  that  a 
carpenter  gets  $802.00,  a  coal  miner  $600.00,  a  factory  worker 
$550.00,  and  a  common  laborer  $518.00  annually. 


It  is  difficult  to  explain  what  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  in  the  last  three  items  discloses.  It  does  not 
seem  reasonable  that  the  population  of  Ohio  could  in¬ 
crease  610,000,  or  nearly  15 °/o,  in  a  decade  and  the 
number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  re¬ 
main  nearly  the  same.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
it  signifies  but  little. 

I  suppose  those  who  pay  the  taxes  will  be  most 
interested  in  the  items  showing  that  the  total  expense 
of  the  schools  has  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years.  It 
has  been  stated  that  this  increased  cost  is  not  a  state 
matter,  but  a  local  one — one  for  which  the  people  in 
certain  localities  are  directly  responsible. 

What  doubled  the  school  expense  in  ten  years  ? 
In  round  numbers  $3,400,000  may  be  credited  to  school 
buildings.  The  sum  of  $6,678,289  went  into  increas¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  teaching  and  supervision.  Thus  more 
than  $10,000,000  of  increased  cost  is  accounted  for. 
The  cost  of  the  hundreds  of  fire-escapes  recently  stuck 
onto  school  buildings  in  Ohio  forms  a  not  inconsider¬ 
able  part  of  the  increase  in  school  expenses  as  shown 
in  the  table.  Note  that  in  the  10-year  period  the 
value  of  school  property  increased  from  $46,182,062  to 
$75,084,867.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  people  that  they 
are  willing  to  provide  better  schoolhouses  than  they 
had  a  few  3’ears  ago.  The  country  districts  have 
much  that  is  desirable  yet  to  do  in  this  matter.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  the  city  districts,  in  the  matter  referred  to,  need 
the  rein  rather  than  the  spur.  Some  of  these  are 
vying  with  one  another  in  building  costly  schoolhouses, 
not  with  money  directly  received  from  taxation,  but 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  long-time  interest- 
bearing  bonds.  Here  is  place  for  a  wiser  and  more 
business-like  policy.  However,  the  people  ought  to 
have  large,  if  not  entire,  control  of  a  matter  like  that. 
If  the  people  of  Athens  want  to  build  a  schoolhouse 
costing  $100,000,  whose  business  is  it  but  their  own  ? 


Glance  down  the  column  headed  “1911,”  until 
statement  of  “Salaries  of  Teachers’’  is  reached.  There 
is  where  a  large  percentage  of  increased  expense  is 
found.  Was  that  increased  cost  of  teaching  and  su¬ 
pervision  justifiable?  Is  there  any  parent  who  feels 
that  his  children’s  teacher  is  overpaid  when  receiving 
any  of  the  salaries  reported  ?  I  am  assuming — not  al¬ 
ways  the  fact,  be  it  regretted — that  the  teacher  is 
worthy  and  competent.  If  he  is  not  worthy  and  com¬ 
petent,  he  ought  to  be.  Double  the  cost  would  need 
no  defense,  were  all  the  teachers  qualified  for  their 
work  as  they  should  be.  Considering  the  high  cost 
of  living,  taking  into  account  new  conditions  brought 
into  the  schools  by  recent  legislation,  can  any  fair- 
minded  person  say  that  “wastefulness  and  extrava- 
gance”have  marked  the  fixing  of  the  teachers ’salaries 
or  that  the  making-up  of  the  salary  roll  has  fallen  in¬ 
to  “unworthy  hands?”* 

The  following  is  another  table  containing  authen¬ 
tic  statistical  matter  closely  connected  with  the  subject 
under  consideration: 

♦The  appropriations  made  for  State  purposes  for  the 
year  ended  February  15th,  1906,  and  the  year  ending  February 
15th,  1913— a  period  of  seven  years— can  be  compared  and  the 
comparison  will  afford  the  one  making  it  a  useful  lesson . 
Seven  years  ago,  the  appropriations  for  the  executive  office 
amounted  to  $17,500.00.  The  present  year  they  amounted  to 
$30,500.00,  an  increase  of  74  per  cent.  During  the  same  period 
the  appropriations  for  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  were 
$54,000  and  $133,600  respectively, showing  a  gain  of  147  per  cent. 
The  total  appropriations  for  State  purposes  for  the  year  end¬ 
ed  February  15th,  1906,  were  $5,399,728.00.  The  same  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  reached  the  sum  of  $8,756,811.60— a  gain  of 
62  per  cent,  in  seven  years. 


TWELVE  STATES  RANKED  AS  TO  POPULA¬ 
TION-STATE  COMMON-SCHOOL 
STATISTICS 


(U.  S.  Commissioner’s  Report  for  1909-1910)* 


Pupils 

Enrolled 

Total  Cost 

Expenditure  per  capita 
of  Total  Population 

State 

1900 

1910 

Increase 

Ain’t 

% 

New  York . 

1,422,969 

$51,861,986 

$4  00 

$5  69 

$1  69 

46.25 

Pennsylvania . 

1,282,965 

39,988,180 

3  41 

5  22 

1  81 

34.67 

Illinois . 

1,002,687 

84,036,195 

3  08 

6  04 

2  96 

96.10 

Ohio . 

838,080 

25,500,216 

3  21 

5  35 

2  14 

66  67 

Texas . 

821,631 

11,777,086 

1  46 

3  02 

1  56 

106.85 

Massachusetts. 

535,869 

20,135,745 

4  93 

5  98 

1  05 

21.30 

Missouri . 

707,031 

13,067,193 

2  52 

3  97 

1  25 

49.60 

Michigan . 

541,501 

14,596,819 

8  01 

5  20 

2  19 

72.76 

Indiana . 

531,549 

14,910,500 

3  25 

5  52 

2  27 

69.85 

Georgia . 

555,794 

4,419,596 

0  89 

1  70 

0  81 

91.01 

New  Jersey. . . . 

429,797 

17,064,990 

3  51 

6  72 

3  21 

91.45 

California . 

368,391 

18,210,747 

4  65 

7  66 

3  01 

64.73 

SOME  OTHERS  TAKEN  AT  RANDOM** 


Nevada . . 

$5 

30 

$7 

57 

$2 

27 

42.83 

Utah . 

3 

96 

8 

19 

4 

23 

106.82 

Wyoming . 

2 

74 

5 

46 

2 

72 

99.26 

Montana . 

3 

79 

7 

01 

3 

22 

84.96 

Oklahoma . 

1 

72 

4 

07 

2 

85 

136.62 

Louisiana . 

0 

82 

2 

57 

1 

75 

213  41 

♦The  latest  in  print. 

♦♦The  Bulletin  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  shows  Ohio 
to  stand  thirteenth  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  point  of 
school  expenses  compared  with  aggregate  wealth.  Ohio  is 
sixth  in  point  of  general  efficiency.  Why  should  she  not  he 
first?  The  latter  figure  suggests  that  we  are  doing  well  with 
the  money  given  for  school  sujyport. 


The  latest  statistics  are  more  than  two  years  old, 
but  newer  ones  are  not  in  print.  Were  the  latter 
accessible,  they  would  not  modify  materially  any  con¬ 
clusion  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  figures 
given.  The  twelve  states  are  ranked  according  to 
population.  Ohio  in  that  respect  holds  fourth  place; 
as  does  she  also  in  the  matter  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  total  cost  of  school  main¬ 
tenance.  There  her  proper  rank  stops.  Some  think 
that  the  expense  of  school  support  in  Ohio  has,  of  late 
years,  run  much  ahead  of  that  of  sister  states.  The 
figures  show  that  this  belief  has  no  ground  upon  which 
to  rest.  Where  figures  can  properly  be  compared,  they 
show  that  Ohio  stands  seventh  in  the  cost  of  public- 
school  support  based  upon  population.  Were  wealth 
made  the  basis  of  comparison,  Ohio  would  rank  no 
higher. 

The  figures  given  in  connection,  wfith  the  naming 
of  six  states  selected  at  random,  bear  still  stronger 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  school  expenses  in  Ohio  are 
modest  indeed  when  compared  with  those  reported 
from  the  larger  number  of  states  in  the  Union. 

How  shall  the  legislation  of  the  present  and  the 
near  future  affect  the  public  schools  of  Ohio ?  Shall 
the  policy  of  state  financial  support,  through  direct 
appropriations  or  by  a  mill-tax,  now  operative  since 
1838,  be  abandoned  ?  This  course  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  Tax  Commission  of  Ohio.  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  who  favored  abolishing  the  state-wide 
mill-tax  for  public-school  support,  present  anything 
definite  and  effective  to  take  its  place.  The  first  ob¬ 
jection,  and  formerly  about  the  only  one  advanced,  to 
the  mill-tax  was  that  certain  counties,  or  portions  of 
Ohio,  made  low  valuation  of  their  real  and  personal 
property  writh  intent  to  avoid  the  payment  of  their  just 
share  of  the  general  tax.  This  objection  had  force 
once,  but  it  has  none  now.  Property  values  all  over 


Ohio  are  set  to  a  just  scale  and  leave  but  little  room 
for  a  push  upward  unless  property  confiscation  is  in¬ 
tended.  The  new  objection  is  that  education  is  a  local 
matter  instead  of  one  of  general  interest  and  that  each 
county  of  the  state, be  it  favored  with  wealth  or  exhib¬ 
iting  a  reversed  condition,  shall  meet  all  its  school 
expenses  by  the  taxing  of  its  own  people.  In  other 
words,  the  State,  through  general  legislation,  will  do 
everything  it  wants  to  do  in  controlling  the  public 
schools,  but  it  will  not,  as  a  state,  contribute  finan¬ 
cially  to  their  support.  It  will  compel  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school,  it  will  fix  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  it  will  limit  the  amount  of  school  tax  that 
can  be  levied  in  any  district — in  fact,  it  can  do  a  dozen 
things  to  control  and  direct  school  activity — but  it  is 
bad  policy,  educationally  and  financially,  for  it  to 
make  education  a  matter  of  state- wide  interest  by  ex¬ 
tending  to  it  financial  support  by  a  general  system  of 
taxation,  collection,  and  distribution.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past,  it  would  seem,  counts  for  nothing. 
Self-styled  tax  reformers  have  less  difficulty  in  wip¬ 
ing  out  a  tax  that  has  proved  beneficial  than  in 
suggesting  something  reasonable  and  effective  to  take 
its  place.  If  state  support  of  public  schools  is  not  a 
good  thing,  how  justify  county-wide,  city-wide,  town¬ 
ship-wide,  or  district-wide  support  of  these  schools? 

In  Ohio,  42  counties  pay  into  the  school  fund  more 
than  they  draw  out,  and  46  counties  receive  more  than 
they  pay  in — the  sum  in  each  case  being  approximately 
$255,000.  Viewed  from  a  narrow  and  selfish  standpoint, 
this  distribution  of  the  school  fund  raised  by  a  general 
tax  seems  unfair.  Hamilton  county  pays  into  this 
fund  $93,354.20  more  than  it  draws  out.  Cuyahoga 
county,  containing  Cleveland,  the  largest  city  in  the 
State,  pays  in  only  $7,877.64  more  than  it  draws  out. 
Preble  county  pays  in  $7,347.81  more  than  it  draws  out, 
thus  standing  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  populous 


and  wealthy  Cuyahoga  county.  These  figures  show 
extreme  cases,  but  they  suggest  a  screw  loose  some¬ 
where  and  afford  an  argument,  to  those  who  do  not 
look  far  into  things,  against  the  existing  system  of 
school  taxation  by  the  State.  Yet  that  system  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  nearly  a  century  of  experience  in  our  own 
state  and  by  the  experience  of  the  greater  number  of 
states  in  the  Union.  While  there  is  persistent  effort 
on  the  part  of  some  to  abolish  our  state  tax  for  school 
support,  this  means  of  promoting  educational  interests 
is  now  advocated  by  far-seeing  people  of  other  states 
where  the  system  has  never  existed.  It  is  sound  in 
policy  and  effective  in  its  operations.  Education  is 
more  than  a  local,  yes,  more  than  a  state  interest. 

The  “Morrill  Bill”  of  1862,  passed  by  Congress, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  in  every  state  in  the  Union — not  enough  aid  to 
make  state  help  unnecessary,  but  sufficient  to  encour¬ 
age  the  several  states  to  entertain  the  new  scheme  of 
education  and  to  make  adequate  provision  for  it.  The 
Government  help  was  in  the  nature  of  giving  each 
state  30,000  acres  of  land  for  every  representative 
that  state  had  in  Congress.  Ohio  received  630,000,  or 
seven  times  as  many  acres  as,  later  on,  Colorado  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  second  “Morrill  Bill,”  that  of  1890,  gave  to 
each  state  supporting  a  college  founded  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1862,  an  annual  appropriation 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  teuth  year,  amounted  to 
|25,ooo.  The  “Hatch  Act”,  of  1887,  gave  to  the 
experiment  station  of  each  state  the  annual  sum  of 
$  15,000.  The  wisdom  of  these  Congressional  acts  has 
not  been  seriously  questioned  anywhere. 

Good  schools  and  good  roads  are  matters  of 
concern  to  all  our  people,  whether  they  reside  in  urban 
or  rural  districts,  whether  in  the  region  of  productive 
farms  or  among  the  hills  which  hold  our  coal  deposits. 


Self-help  and  self-interest  are  not  safe  terms  to  juggle 
with  in  denying  to  the  State  the  right,  nay  the  duty, 
of  guarding  the  educational  interests  of  all  the  people 
by  something  more  than  mandatory  legislation  un¬ 
coupled  from  any  financial  support  whatsoever.  Self¬ 
ishness  and  a  general  illiberal  spirit  might  say  to  me, 
a  tax-payer  having  no  children  to  school,  “Why 
should  you  go  down  into  your  pockets  for  money  to 
give  other  people’s  children  school  advantages?’  ’  The 
same  spirit  might  prompt,  as  it  has  prompted,  a 
wealthy  district  in  a  county  to  separate  itself  from  its 
fellows  in  order  to  become  a  special  district.  A  city 
ward,  having  like  favorable  conditions,  might  seek  to 
separate  itself  from  its  sister  wards  under  the  prompt¬ 
ing  of  the  same  selfish  and  narrow  view  of  things. 

The  legislative  measures,  now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  seeking  to  levy  a  state-wide  tax  on  the  property 
of  the  State  to  provide  a  fund  with  which  to  construct, 
improve,  maintain,  and  repair  the  inter-county  and 
main-market  highways  violate  no  sound  system  of 
state  taxation.  The  object  sought  is  one  in  which 
the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  State  have  an  interest. 
The  end  desired  cannot  be  reached  by  local  effort.  To 
say  that  each  county  or,  still  more  to  the  point,  each 
township  must  build  and  pay  for  its  own  roads,  brings 
us  to  an  absurdity  in  road  construction.  Why 
should  a  citizen  in  Hamilton  county  contribute  to  a 
fund  out  of  which  money  may  be  taken  to  build  a  high¬ 
way  in,  or  passing  through,  Athens  county?  The  an¬ 
swer  in  the  case  of  roads  is  the  one  that  holds  good, 
and  has  meaning,  in  the  case  of  schools.  Our  interest 
in  Ohio  ought  to  cover  every  square  mile  in  it.  Con¬ 
ditions  that  mean  well-being  and  friendly  surround¬ 
ings  to  one  locality  should  be  carried  to  other  local¬ 
ities,  even  if  the  general  expense  fund  of  the  State  is 
heavily  drawn  upon  to  secure  them. 

A  definite  portion  of  the  one  per  cent .  tax  should 


be  collected  and  made  to  constitute  the  State  Fund  for 
Education.  In  Ohio,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
one  mill  levy  for  public-school  support.  Even  under 
the  increased  tax  duplicate,  a  one  mill  tax  would  pro¬ 
duce  no  revenue  beyond  the  needs  of  the  common 
schools  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  includ¬ 
ing  the  four  normal  schools. 

In  an  address  I  delivered  recently,  I  suggested  the 
division  of  the  revenue  derived  from  such  one-mill  levy 
as  follows:  common  schools,  79% ;  universities  and  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  21%.  Payments  of  interest  on  the  ir¬ 
reducible  debt  could  be  made  from  the  general  fund 
in  the  State  Treasury. 

The  present  one  per  cent,  tax  includes  a  state  tax 
of  .451  of  a  mill,  thus  limiting  the  local  levy  to  9.549 
mills.  The  one-mill  tax  for  education,  if  taken  out  of 
the  one  per  cent,  levy,  would  limit  the  local  tax  to  9 
mills,  but  .79  of  the  mill  levied  for  education  would  go 
directly  back  to  the  school  districts  of  the  State  under 
the  usual  plan  of  distribution .  By  this  plan  of  taxation 
and  distribution,  each  enumerated  child  in  Ohio  would 
be  worth,  to  the  local  school  fund,  $4  instead  of  $2. 
Then  Ohio,  as  a  state,  would  deal  as  liberally  with  her 
schools  as  Kentucky  does  now. 

There  is  no  particular  virtue  in  the  figures  10  and 
15.  If  the  tax-plan  proposed  should  not  give  localities 
enough  money  to  run  the  public  business  as  the  people 
want  it  run,  why  not  make  the  words  “home  rule” 
mean  something  by  giving  them  power,  by  their  own 
voting  act,  to  make  the  tax  limit  16  instead  of  15  mills. 
Here  is  the  best  form  of  referendum  that  can  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  any  legislation  or  organic  law.  The  fact 
doubtless  is  that  the  increase  of  tax  to  16  mills  would 
not  be  necessary  one  time  in  a  hundred;  and  if 
necessary  no  legal  obstacle  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  being  voted  by  the  people  immediately  interested. 


SPECIAL  SPRING  TERM 

and 

REGULAR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

at 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY 


On  April  28th,  1913,  the  following  new  classes 
will  be  organized:  Freshman  Psychology,  5  times  a 
wreek;  Sanitation  and  Hygiene,  4;  Elementary  Agri¬ 
culture,  5;  School  Management,  5;  Freshman  Ameri¬ 
can  History,  5;  Elementary  Course  of  Stud}',  4;  Ad¬ 
vanced  Arithmetic  and  Methods,  5;  Advanced  Geogra¬ 
phy,  5;  Elementary  Botany,  5;  First  Term  Public- 
School  Drawing,  4;  First  Term  Cooking,  4;  Review  in 
U.  S.  History,  Preparatory,  5;  Review  in  English 
Literature,  Preparatory,  5;  Elementary  Rhetoric,  6; 
Reed  and  Kellogg’s  Grammar,  Preparatory,  5;  Rural 
School  Methods,  5;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
5;  Principles  of  Education,  5;  History  of  Education, 
5;  Beginning  Latin,  5;  and  Plane  Geometry,  5.  Other 
subjects  will  be  offered  if  a  sufficient ,  number  of  re¬ 
quests  are  received.  In  each  subject  a  full  semester’s 
work  will  be  given  in  eight  weeks. 

The  Summer  School  of  the  Ohio  University  and 
the  State  Normal  College,  Athens,  Ohio,  will  open 
June  23,  1913,  and  continue  in  session  six  weeks,  or 
until  Friday,  August  1st.  The  enrollment  for  the 
Summer  School  for  1912  was  1,003.  A  Summer  School 
Bulletin,  giving  full  description  of  courses  offered,  to¬ 
gether  with  college  credits  given,  names  of  Faculty 
members,  etc.,  is  ready  for  distribution  and  will  be 
mailed  to  anyone  who  sends  in  request  for  it. 


